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A “GEOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION” 
OSSCOTLAND- PRIOR TO THE 
STATISTICAL ACCOUNTS 


[Aeh mery” 


The response to a projected “Geographical Description” of 
Scotland, in the form of parish descriptions written mainly in 
the 1720's, is printed in the first volume of Macfarlane's 
Geographical Collections (Macfarlane 1906). When Sir Arthur 
Mitchell edited these papers in 1906, however, he did not 
give a clear statement of their extent and distribution, why, 
when, or by whom they were written. As a result, their value 
as a source for the historical geography of much of Scotland 
is unfortunately not as evident as it might be, and the replies 
have often been overlooked. This paper is designed in the 
first place, therefore, to serve as a geographical introduction 
to the Scottish replies. Further, it is intended to defend them 
against the faint praise with which Sir John Sinclair damned 
them seventy years later, when he went so much further in 
his Statistical Account of Scotland. His selective review of earlier, 
and generally abortive, attempts to complete such surveys in 
European countries led Sinclair to disparage his predecessors 
(Sinclair 1798). He was specially hard on those who had tried 
to do the same kind of thing in Scotland, and (although he 
had not looked at them closely) he dismissed the Macfarlane 
descriptions with the verdict that “hardly any of them (were) 
entitled to be printed”. Printed they are, nevertheless, and it 
is hoped to suggest the unfairness of his libel by a comparative 
study, from the geographical standpoint, of the Macfarlane 
collection and Sinclair's Statistical Account. 

As a preliminary, the collection itself needs some clarifica- 
tion, as to its precise nature and composition. It is unsafe to 
assume that Macfarlane, the Scottish antiquarian, had any- 
thing directly to do with the projected “Geographical 
* Departmental Lecturer, School of Geography, University of Oxford. — This 
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Description” of Scotland. In fact, his name is associated with 
it simply because he had the descriptions transcribed together 
in one manuscript volume. This he did in 1748, long after the 
project had faded away, and it was a service Macfarlane did 
for many other historical records at that time. If not Macfarlane 
himself, then, who was responsible for advancing the idea of a 
“Geographical Description”? It is suggested here that its 
organisation was not the work of any individual, but of the 
Church of Scotland acting through its General Assembly. 
Two circumstances support this suggestion. In the first place, 
such letters as survive were written (by authors of descriptions) 
from the country to Mr. Nicol Spence, and Spence was Sub- 
Clerk of the General Assembly from 1701 until his death in 
1738; he was also Agent for the Church of Scotland, 1706-38 
(Wilson 1863:291-2). The “compilers” or “promoters” referred 
to in this letter from James Fraser, minister of Alness in 
Ross-shire, were surely a committee representing the interests 
of the Church: “Sir. There follows a Geographical Description 
of this parish of Alness. Tt is perhaps too large, but I could see 
nothing that I could leave out, according to the printed 
directions; and perhaps it may not be amiss to leave room for 
the compilers to abridge . . . I reckon the printed rules and 
general recommendation will not answer your design, without 
you have particular correspondents in the several parts of the 
nation” (Macfarlane 1906:211-12). Unfortunately, there is no 
record of such a directing committee for 1720-21 in the Acts 
and Proceedings of the Scottish Church; on the other hand, 
neither was there any reference to the committee that produced 
the “New” Statistical Account of Scotland after 1832. 

A second point in favour of its being a Church project is 
that the Macfarlane collection was overwhelmingly the work 
' of parish ministers and Elders of the Church. Although Sir 

Arthur Mitchell in his introduction identified only seven 
authors who were clergymen, it is possible from internal 
evidence to ascribe no less than eighty-two descriptions—a 
good third of the whole—to ministers of the Church. The 
remainder were by landowners or schoolmasters who might 
feasibly be regarded as lay members. If this origin is accepted 
for the 1720-21 project, then it is brought into direct line with 
the “Old” and “New” Statistical Accounts. In each case, the 
collection of geographical and statistical data from every part 
of Scotland was made relatively easy by the distinctive structure 
of the Church. Ministers and Elders in the parishes could be 
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instructed in the task of compiling descriptions, and then 
co-ordinated through the regular meetings of their Presbyteries 
—all in a direct, controlled progression upward from the 
smallest units, through the counties to the national level of the 
General Assembly. 

It must also be stressed that the collection copied by 
Macfarlane included replies for two quite separate projects. 
The majority were written for the Church plan of 1420-21, 
but twenty-six of the total of almost two hundred and fifty 
were compiled for William Maitland (1693-1757). In 1741 
Maitland distributed questionnaires as a means of getting 
material for his History of Scotland, having already written a 
folio History of London (London 1739). Despite the full official 
support of the Church—the Assembly urged ministers to 
help him “by drawing up, and sending to him, answers to his 
printed queries concerning their respective parishes”? (Wilson 
1863:172) '—Maitland had to give up this source of informa- 
tion. He wrote only the first volume of The History and 
Antiquities of Scotland (London 1757) before his death in 1757, 
and is best known for his History of Edinburgh (Edinburgh 1753). 
In the Macfarlane collection, most of the replies for Maitland 
are dated between 1742 and 1744, relate chiefly to the county 
of Angus, and must not be confused with the “Geographical 
Description” of twenty years before. 

The first of three aspects by which the Macfarlane papers 
and the Statistical Account may be compared is that of their 
purpose and origins. The earlier volume was more geographical 
by intention than that of Sinclair, who wished to create “a 
sufficient idea of the political situation of Scotland”. Such an 
exercise in political economy would lead him, he hoped, to the 
principles of what he termed “statistical philosophy”.? On . 
the other hand, the Church in 1720-21 aimed firstly at compiling 
a new and more accurate map of Scotland, and then to 
accompany it with a written description. “It would be both 
diverting and instructing,” wrote a contributor from Fortrose, 
“to have a clear and distinct account of all the parishes in our 
kingdom, and none should be averse to contribute their 
endeavours” (Macfarlane I1g06:203; from Lewis Grant, 14 
July, 1732). He sent descriptions of four places well-known to 
him in Ross-shire, and his preoccupation with “ranging the 
bounds and distances” illustrates the sort of reply that was to 
be used for drawing maps. Outlining the form and situation 
of parishes, he gave the location of churches and settlements, 
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woods and marshes, the distances between country houses, the 
courses of the rivers and lochs. Such accounts were to help in 
checking and, if need be, correcting the existing maps, notably 
those by Pont and Gordon in Blaeu's atlases. Vastly inferior 
as a method and soon to be outmoded by Roy and his surveyors, 
it does show that there was dissatisfaction with existing maps 
and an attempt to provide something better, based on first-hand 
reports. 

Besides the written bearings and directions which are 
included in accounts of parishes (e.g. in its extreme form, six 
Aberdeenshire accounts, 1723, pp. 97-99), the Macfarlane 
papers contain one sketch-map. It is part of New Deer 
(Aberdeen) drawn in 1723 at a scale of just over one inch to 
the mile, and shows chiefly the river Ugie and its tributaries, 
roads and bridges, settlements and antiquities. A similar 
sketch-map was evidently sent with the account of Kilpatrick- 
Durham in Kirkcudbrightshire, in the early 1720's, although 
there the scale was shown more exactly by circles drawn with 
the parish church as their centre. A third map, showing the 
parish of Peterhead, was placed with the description written 
in 1723, but again this is not reproduced in the Macfarlane 
collection; if it became lost, as seems likely, one wonders what 
else is missing from the original papers. More important, a 
fourth map should be included here: it was drawn by the 
schoolmaster of Monymusk (Aberdeenshire) and accompanied 
his description in 1722. Tt can be traced only in a piece of sharp 
practice carried on in the columns of The Edinburgh Magazine. 
In the monthly number for June 1760 the editors pretended 
to launch a set of descriptions supposed to have been sent by 
correspondents in the cause of “the geography of our country”. 
An accurate account of every parish, added the editors senten- 
tiously, “is certainly the very best method for delineating a map 
free of errors”. In fact, these descriptions were nothing more or 
less than the Aberdeenshire part of the original 1720-21 papers, 
slightly amended but mostly reproduced word for word. The 
only important exception and new feature was the map 
printed in The Edinburgh Magazine with the account of Mony- 
musk. What we see there is the engraving forty years later of a 
sketch-map intended for the “Geographical Description” of 
Scotland. One of the more interesting features it showed was 
the position of improved and unimproved land at that time. 

Not only was the 1720-21 scheme more geographical in 
design than the Statistical Account, it also grew out of previous 
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designs of a similar nature in Scotland. The same Scottish 
origins cannot be as firmly ascribed to Sinclair, who owed 
much to German surveyors of political units. He admitted 
that during his stay in Germany in 1786, he made up his mind 
to follow the German method of issuing “Inquiries respecting 
the Population, the Political Circumstances, the Productions 
of a country”. On the other hand, the Scottish Church in 
1720-21 had much in common with the earlier national aims 
of Sir Robert Sibbald for a Scottish Atlas and geography of the 
country. Indeed, it specified in greater detail Sibbald's survey 
of the counties. The printer and publisher Andrew Symson, 
one of Sibbald's best correspondents, and author in 1684 of a 
“full account of Galloway”, can be said to personify this link. 
Symson (1638-1712) had this to say in a letter to Edward 
Lhwyd at Oxford, written in May 17083: “But if it be only 
the names of places that you desire, I hope God willing to give 
you a large account thereof in a Book which I intend to publish 
under the Title of Villare Scoticum, wherein I intend to give 
an account of all the parishes in Scotland, as spelled of old and 
as now, together with all the Severall titles and places of our 
Nobility Knight (sic) Baronets etc. which shall furnish you 
abundantly with Pictish names.” Evidently Symson had spent 
a considerable amount of time at this task, for it is recorded in 
William Nicolson's diary for 9 June 1704 that Symson's son 
Mathias brought with him to Carlisle a copy of the “Villare 
Scoticum” (Gray & Birley 1951:124). There is nothing to 
show that it was published by Symson, and one presumes it 
remained in manuscript at his death—one of the earliest 
parish-by-parish surveys of any country. 

Other models for the Church project in Scotland included 
the New Description of Angus by Robert Edward (1678), which 
was the commentary for an excellent map of Angus at a scale 
of & inch to one mile (Edward 1793). The purpose of the 
1720-21 venture was to extend such studies to the whole of 
Scotland. It coincided, too, with other activities showing the 
widespread zeal for improvement which was to transform 
Scotland later in the eighteenth century. It coincided, for 
instance, with the experimental programme of Robert Maxwell, 
secretary of the Honourable the Society of Improvers in the 
Knowledge of Agriculture. This Society, the earliest whose 
activities were national in breadth, also turned its attentions 
to manufacture, and was to play “an important part in the de- 
velopment of eotechnic economy in Scotland” (Clow 1952:41). 
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Turning now to the actual achievement of the 1720-21 
project, the surviving record shows that it was only partly 
completed. From the table it can be seen that in only seven 
counties were there replies from more than half the present 
total number of parishes. Not all these counties were small, 
however, and the replies from Caithness, Banff and Aberdeen, 
and some of the southern counties, are considerable by any 


TABLE I 

Percentage of 

No. of Duplicates or D Civil Parishes 

County Parishes Triplicates ates dèsciibed 5n 

described each County 

Selkirk i 5 7i e 1722 IOO per cent 
Kincardine 2 I8 4 (2) 1722-25 95 S 
Caithness . : 8 I (2) 1724-26 80 ., 
Aberdeen . è 62 f jf. isi 1721-33 75 ds 
Stirling I4 org 1723-24 66 a 
Dumfries 24 A 1723-26 55 8 
Banff LI I (2) 1724-42 50 an 
Angus. . 24 ... 1724-44 46. — 3s 
Sutherland 5 1725-26 42 5» 
Clackmannan 2 a 1722 40 i, 
Perth : S 24 4 (2) 1722-27 33 n 
Ross & Cromarty 8 Sr 1723-32 28 sg 
Moray n : 4 I (2) 1723-24 21 - 
Nairn I I (2) 1726 20 $g 
Ayr . IO s 1723 I8 iz 
Fife . 8 I (3) 1724-44 1344, 
Renfrew 2 ìa, 1725 I3 n 
The Lothians 5 1722-26 IO ~ 
Orkney Is. I 1726 ro* S 
Kirkcudbright 2 cC. 1723-40 7i fò 
Inverness . É n.d. 6 ìs 
Lanark I c,i1729 3 oo, 
Berwick I 1725 3 dg 


No replies:—Argyll, Peebles, Roxburgh, Wigtown and the Islands. 
* of the “Mainland”. 


reckoning. Certain places were described twice or even three 
times, and the total number of parishes that figure at least once 
is two hundred and forty-three, which was a good quarter— 
in fact, 27 per cent—of all those parishes in Sinclair's Statistical 
Account. This is rather more than one might expect from 
Sinclair's own reference to them as “short memoranda 
respecting a number of parishes” (Sinclair 1798).* Why should 
the outcome, at any rate as it stands, be so disappointing? 
The first of several contributory reasons was surely the 
reluctance or inability of the informants. A contemporary 
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broadside against the abuses of Church patronage throws some 
light on the nomination as ministers of “such raw illiterate or 
enthusiastick Candidates as had got any little Education in 
Literature very imperfectly”; many Elders were depicted as 
“Men of Sobriety and regular Lives but of mean Abilities” 
(Anon. c. 1730:11). Sinclair's correspondents at the end of the 
century were of a greatly improved standard of education. 
Indeed, it is reasonable to compare the replies of the 1720's 
not with Sinclair, but with other ventures in its own historical 
context. The endeavours of Edward Lhwyd in Wales brought 
replies from only 140 parishes, or 15 per cent of the whole.? 
Again, a contemporary plan for a new geographical description 
of Ireland, based on replies from correspondents, resulted 
merely in the publication of A Topographical and Chorographical 
Survey of the one county of Down, in 1740. 

After numbers, distribution: the map (Fig. 1) shows the 
geographical pattern of the response. Although the coverage 
was far from complete, in their full range the replies did come 
from almost every part of Scotland. In the far north, Caithness 
was well represented (even Sinclair, with local pride, noticed 
this), likewise the northern parts of Sutherland, while on the 
southern border there was a good response from Dumfries and 
Selkirk. As to the detailed distribution of where the replies 
were most numerous, the eastern counties of Scotland were 
outstanding, especially Aberdeen and Kincardine. So, too, 
were others in the Central Lowland—Fife, Stirling, Dumbarton 
and adjoining parts of Perthshire. This reflects the compara- 
tively high population and progressiveness of those regions as 
early as 1720. On the other hand, replies were not forthcoming 
from the main bulk of the Highlands in Inverness and Argyll, 
nor the Western Isles. In Perthshire, the silent uplands stand 
apart from the informative region south of the Highland line, 
suggesting the handicap of distance and poor communications, 
remoteness and lack of development. A map showing the 
success or otherwise of Sibbald's project a generation earlier 
has the same gaps in Argyll, Inverness, Ross & Cromarty, and 
a good series of replies from east-central and southern Scotland. 
Such a map, by the present writer, is given in The Scottish 
Geographical Magazine 74. (1958) p. 9. 

“ A glance at the length of time involved helps one to under- 
stand the mechanism of both the 1720-21 design and the 
Statistical Accounts while giving some idea of the difficulties they 
faced. The diagram (Fig. 2) shows the former to have been active 
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for eight years, with a post-script in 1732. The most prolific years 
were 1722-23, followed by a steady decline; the column for 
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1742-44 shows the separate replies for Wm. Maitland.$? Severe 

difficulties facing the sponsors are summed up in that decline; 

long delays were inevitable and common to all such enterprises. 

In Scotland, Maitland was discouraged and gave up in the 
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1740's; Dr. Webster had the utmost difficulty in finishing his 
population Lists in twelve years, 1743-55; Pennant in the 1470's 
had to be content with a bare handful of parish descriptions. Z 
Even Sinclair himself had to endure eight years' delay before 
the last description came in. 

Number 


of descriptions 
100 


Year in which CX 


descriptions 1721 172< 1723 zz 1725 1726 Mere Ea 1742-—- 
were completed t< 


(1).Geographical Description of Scot/and (Macfarlane 
Collection) 
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Number 
of descriptions 
250 


200 


bht So 
Year in which A ij 
descriptions 790 ZZ 1792- /793 e ic 
were completed 92 2 94 


(2). Statistical Account of Scotland (Sir John Sinclair) 


Time taken to complete the 
GEOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION OF SCOTLAND, and the 
(OLD) STATISTICAL ACCOUNT. 


FIcG. 2 


It is worth following Sinclair in his many devices to speed 
up the rate of progress. Within two years he had replies from 
more than half the parishes, and then in gue 1792 found 
himself with four hundred “deficient clergy”, as he called 
them, who for reasons of old age, sickness, disinterest or 
suspicion, were slow to reply. He was forced to circulate no 
less than sixteen letters, which changed in tone from earnest 
flattery to cold scorn and impatience. Among other things, 
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Sinclair relied heavily on thinly-veiled threats of a monetary 
nature; he threatened to billet soldiers from his private 
militia—“Large partiesof the Rothsay and Caithness Fencibles” 
—on the deficient clergy; in the autumn of 1795 he sent forth 
what he called “Statistical Missionaries” to the most stubborn 
regions; and finally a note in red ink concluding: “from the 
Draconian colour of his ink, any Statistical delinquent may see, 
what the rear rank has to look for”. With his exceptional 
energy, persistence, and financial means, with improved means 
of communication, Sinclair still found it a hard struggle to 
complete the sort of parish survey that the Church contemplated 
in its “Geographical Description” in 1720-21. A similar fate 
awaited the second or Mew Statistical Account in 1832, which 
followed a longer progress even than Sinclair's.* 

A final word about method and content. Sinclair in 1790 
turned to the printed questionnaire as “the most natural” 
means of fulfilling his task. The Church in 1720-21 had simply 
circulated a sheet of “directions” or “rules” with a “general 
recommendation” to the ministers. It gave the requirements— 
a geography of the parish, its church, population, natural 
features, settlements, roads and economy. Perhaps the most 
clear-cut set of replies were for the united parishes of Gretna 
and Reidkirk in Dumfriesshire, written circa 1722 (Macfarlane 
1906:381-7). “To the first article”? the minister, James Black 
(who was Moderator of the Church at that time), replied by 
describing the location, limits and bounds of the parish; then 
secondly the old and new houses of the gentry; the borough 
and its market rights; rivers and brooks, with their fords, 
bridges and products; moors and mosses; inns; battles and 
antiquities; “To the 7th article”, the landforms, hills and 
ridges; settlements and highways; numbers of “catechisable 
persons”, with baptisms and burials for the last seven years; 
and finally details of the ministers, past and present. It seems, 
too, that a parish-by-parish format would have been preserved 
in the final work, had the “Geographical Description” been 
completed. Sinclair, by contrast, did not at first intend retaining 
the separate identity of each parish description, and kept as his 
final goal the preparation of county and national surveys.? 

The content of the 1720-21 papers, like those in the 
Statistical Accounts, varied in quality; at their best, they compare 
favourably with the Accounts, e.g. this extract from the 
description of Fetteresso in Kincardineshire (c. 1722) (Mac- 
farlane 1906:247-8): “lying about the 57 degree of Northern 
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Latitude and the 17 degree of Longitude, is of a pretty large 
extent for one parish, containing in length from the water of 
' Carron the south boundary of it, to the Northern limits of the 
same full six miles: all along washed with the German Ocean, 
from whence to the skirts of the Grampian Hills westward it 
is in breadth full three miles . . . As this spot of ground cannot 
be called levell, neither are there any hills in it that deserve 
that name being rather gentle risings and fallings which 
render it in the main, fitter for pasturage than tillage, though 
there be not wanting of abundance of corns as wheat, rye 
pease, barley and oats much more than the inhabitants can 
consume, especially the three last; and upon the sea coast, 
where it is also accommodate with four fishing villages viz. 
Cowie, Muchalls, Elsick and Skaterow, which do not only 
supply it with fishes; but afford to be carried twenty or thirty 
miles up the countrey south and westward: besides a great 
quantity to be salted for exportation. There is no place better 
accomodat for fireing, having many inexhaustible mosses, 
wherein are digged the best of peats, ... wherby the inhabitants 
are not only supplyed . . . but likewise serve to accomodate 
the parishes of Dunnotre Catarlin, Kenefr' and Bervie, fully 
serves the town of Stonhive and over and above send many to 
Aberdeen.” A Highland example, less polished but carefully 
expressed, depicted the united parish of Boleskin and Abertarf 
(Inverness-shire) (Macfarlane 1906:220): “910 In this end of 
the parish belonging to Stratharig the countrey was once 
covered with woods but now only at Lochness side where are 
birks, arns, oaks, ash, holly tree and some“ firrs : . . This 
countrey is very rocky, yet in Shealings and Strath there is a 
good pasturage, the land yields bear, black and white oats in 
many corners and only close on the Lake of Ness, beans, 
pease or any grain growing in Murray land. here the catle 
are horse, nolt, sheep and goats, deer roe and hare in hills and 
woods. The earth and soil is gravelish and on a hard channel. 
This Stratharig is reckoned the second highest countrey in the 
highlands and so, very subject to frost mildew near the Strath 
of rivers and storms of snow.”” 

There are many references to the former extent of woodland 
in the descriptions, e.g. a ridge of small hills “which in old time 
was all growen over with wood” (Alyth, Perthshire, 1727) 
(Macfarlane 1906:114; cf. pp. 154, 164, 220). Antiquities, too, 
were often described and supplement the awakening field- 
archaeology of that time, e.g. a number of brochs figure in 
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accounts of northern parishes, such as Durness (Sutherland 
1726)—“ . . . a mile above Mussall stands an old building 
made in the form of a sugar loaff and which a double wall 
and winding stairs in the midle of the wall round about, and 
little places for men to ly in as is thought and all built of dry 
stone without any mortar. Its called by tradition Dundornigil.” 
(Macfarlane 1g06:194; cf. pp. 209 Lochcarron Ros, 330 
Larbert sTL). The Caithness descriptions were specially good, 
and illustrate a variety of geographical features—“The shire 
or county of Caithness being the most northerly of the Isle of 
Brittain has ten parishes, whereof the five that ly most southerly 
bordering on the countreys of Southerland and Strathnaver 
viz. Lathron, Watten, Halkirk, Thurso and Reay or Rhae 
speak the Irish tongue, at least the greater part of the common 
people do, and these parishes must have Irish ministers. But 
the other five northerly parishes viz. Wick, Canesbay, Donatt, 
Oldrig, and Bowar speak only the English language” (Geo- 
graphical Description of the Parish of Cannesbay, circa 1726) 
(Macfarlane 1906:151). On the island of Stroma this account 
runs: “It pays in victuall and money toward 1300 merks of 
yearly rent, yet there is not one plough in it but is all delved 
with the spade or foot which makes it yeild good cornes and 
plentifull increase, tho much subject to blasting as lying 
naked in the midst of a tempestuous sea” (Macfarlane 1906: 
152). In Lathron (c. 1725) it was noted that there were “some 
houses upon the brinks of both these waters (Berndale and 
Langwall) upon which the sun doth not shine, because of the 
high hills about, from the 22 of November untill the 8 of 
January” (Macfarlane 1906:165). 

New influences and trends in all parts of Scotland are well 
brought out. In Fetteresso the farmers “have very ingeniously 
imployed the many springs they have to the watering of their 
land, to the greatest pitch of improvement” (Macfarlane 1906: 
249). At Muckells, in the same parish, in a very exposed 
situation, “the present possessor has much added to the beauty 
and profit of the place by inclosing severall large fields with 
very substantiall stone walls, wherein he hath both hay and 
very good feeding for cattell” (Macfarlane 1906:255). New 
estates were often described: e.g. at Levenside in Bonnill 
(Dumbartonshire 1724) Thomas Cochran had “a fine new 
house adorn'd with gardens and orchyeards and a great deall 
of old and new planting” (Macfarlane 1906:353). At Palgown 
(Kirkcudbrightshire) the great house “is surrounded with 
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pretty groves of Scots Pines black cherries, and other kinds of 
“planting, which make a fine umbello to the house and from 
the front a walk down to the lake” [Loch of Troul] (Mac- 
farlane 1906:401). There, in the barony of Garlies, the land 
was “so inclosed and divided for the orderly improvement of 
the sheep and black cattle, that the whole farmers of these 
grounds have considerable advantage thereby”. Again, drain- 
age was becoming usual: “There was lately a loch in Gladsmure 
which Lamingtoun has now taken care to drain and inclose and 
to set it round with sallows” (Gladsmuir, E. Lothian 1723) 
(Macfarlane 1906:374). New settlements were also mentioned: 
“The Kirk stands in the end of a pleasant and fine village 
called Gratnay Green, where Coll. Johnston has a fine house 
with all regularitys conforme. the whole village with a tolbooth 
being lately built anew by him after a new modell” (Macfarlane 
1906:371). Nor were the older market centres without their 
descriptions: “The village of Fallkirk . . . has the plesant 
Kersses (a plot of ground, I doubt much if any in Scotland 
excells it) upon the North and Northeast, which with the 
windings and turnings of Carron at full sea, makes the prospect 
that way very delightfull . . It has a very handsome Tolbooth 
with a beautifull steeple, where are a clock and large bell, this 
stands in the center of the village. It has a well and pond near 
to the Tolbooth. It has a hospital near the west end of the 
town . . Upon the north side stands the church . . Hard by the 
Tolbooth stands the flesh market in the head of that street 
called Owers Street, covered above, and locks all night. A 
mile almost north of this town is a Pow in Carron called the 
salt Pow near to Abbotshaugh, where the merchants unload 
their goods and carries them to this place. This village has an 
excellent weekly market upon Thursday . .” (Macfarlane 
1906:319-20, written in 1723). In some places there were signs 
of quickening growth, as in the village of Airth on the Forth, 
also in Stirlingshire (1723), with its ship-building, timber 
mills, and harbour or “Pow”: “This village . . has a weekly 
market upon Saturday 2 yearlie fairs. There's building a 
tolbooth and fleshmarket. There's several good houses already 
built, and others building” (Macfarlane 1906:327). Similar 
developments were going on at Langholm in Dumfries (1726) 
(Macfarlane 1906:389). Trade and industry were prominent 
in coalfield parishes; Alloa had “a commodious harbour for 
shipping, ships of 500 tun of burden, can very easily come into 
the harbour, where a great many excellent coall is exported 
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for many parts of the kingdom and to many forreign countreys, 
very much esteemed of for a good coall, as also upon this 
water Brathie is two saw mils near the shoar which makes a 
fine timber trade in this place. There are a rope walk and 
duche manufactorie, where all sorts of ropes and saills for 
ships are made, . .” (1722) (Macfarlane 1906:308-9). In the 
parish of Larbert, the southern “coalshore” of the Forth used 
“a good harbour for small boats and barks yea sometimes at 
spring tides there comes ships here of 60 tun burden. Quarrell 
has a coal fold here for his coalls from which they are carried 
to the greenbrae to big ships, and by small boats and barks to 
Leith and the North countrey,” (1723) (Macfarlane 1906:330). 
The neighbouring parish of Airth had a freestone quarry, 
salt pans, coalpits with “a fire engine to work the coall” and 
a pottery. The three descriptions of Dunfermline—two in 1723, 
the other in 1744—referred to its industries (pp. 287-294), 
but an item of particular interest figured in the account of 
Aberfoyle on the Forth (Perthshire, 1724): “In this paroch are 
plenty of oak and birch woods and three miles north from the 
church . . is a new set up iron work wher is made very good 
iron partly of tar [?oar] got in the country and partly of iron 
scraps got from Holland by the managers of the work. The 
charcoal made use of for refining the iron is made of birch 
timber, cut out of a large birch wood near the iron work” 
(Macfarlane 1906:343). 

Of a more general geographical kind were those descriptions 
not of single parishes, but of groups of parishes which were 
known by regional names as “Countries” in their own right. 
Almost a century earlier Robert Gordon had distinguished the 
several “Countreys” of Aberdeenshire and Banffshire, and at 
least two of them were described in the 1720's. Sixteen parishes 
in “the Country rather than the Presbytery of Garioch” were 
depicted by Robertson and Gordon in 1724; then Alexander 
Hepburn gave a regional picture of Buchan in 1721, following 
earlier authors such as Gordon (1662) and two of Sibbald's 
correspondents there in the 1680's (Macfarlane 1g06:2-19, 
38-45). They provide a good comparative study of Buchan, 
marked off inland by hill and river lines such as the Ythan. 
Hepburn first ranged through the outermost parishes, and then 
described “the midland parts”, but through both there 
appeared his regional division of coastal and inland Buchan: 
“The sea . . yeelds a great quantity of salt water weeds, which 
. . fattens the ground and make it yield plentifully. The soil 
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near the Coast for the most part, is deep clay, and very fertile; 
it produces aboundantly Barley, Oats, Wheat, Rye and Pease 
but the Inhabitants labour most for Bear and Oates . .” 
(Macfarlane 1906:45-6). Hepburn felt the local loyalties that 
prompted many to describe the geography and “present state” 
of their own “countries”. Such men justified the attempt to 
compile a “Geographical Description” of Scotland. The chief 
merit of the 1720-21 parish accounts for historical geography is 
their extending of the earlier sources, and the depth or per- 
spective they give to the later sources. Naturally they require 
to be checked for their accuracy in matters of fact, but where 


this is possible—as in comparing the parish figures of population 
in Caithness with Dr. Webster's estimates—the results are 
encouraging. Their value is heightened since they were compiled 
at a significant and formative period; they showed the onset of 
changes that were to modify the nature and aspect of much of 
Scotland in the eighteenth century. The outcome of such 
changes—in clearance, plantation, and enclosure, new houses, 
villages and towns, new methods, ambitions and responsibil- 
ities in agrarian or industrial affairs—was to be recorded 
finally in the Statistical Accounts of Scotland. 


NOTES 


1 The Church's recommendation is given in the Annals of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 1739-1752. Vol. I (Edinburgh 1838) 
23. 

z Gacb? previous publications pointed in this direction: cf. Sinclair 
1785-90. 

3 Bodleian Library, Oxford, MS. Ashmole 18174, fo. 499; this letter was 
written from Edinburgh. 

4 The percentage would be slightly lower, nearer 25 per cent, for the total 
number of parishes in the 1720*s. This was roughly 960 as opposed to 
938 in 1798. In the Table the present disposition of parishes is 
followed; thus where two parishes in 1723 have since been united to 
form a single parish, the descriptions are simply counted as one. 

5 Lhwyd circulated his Parochial Queries in 1696; the printed collection is 
not a satisfactory version or portrayal of the response; it gives a total 
of 200 replies in Wales, which really should be 143, or, in terms of the 
present civil parishes, 163 (153 per cent of the whole). Only one 
county, Flint, (60 per cent) has more than half of its parishes described. 
Cf. F. V. Emery, “A Map of Edward Lhuyd's Parochial Queries in 
order to a Geographical Dictionary, etc., of Wales (1696)”. Transactions 
of the Honourable Society of Cymmrodorion (1959:41-53). London. 

6 Fourteen descriptions cannot be dated precisely or approximately. 
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7? In the late 1780's replies were made, in the form of parish descriptions, 
to queries distributed by the Scottish Society of Antiquaries. Five 
descriptions were printed in the first volume of their Transactions; 
they were under seven heads—a geographical and topographical 
picture; nature of the soil and population; state of the roads; mines, 
minerals and fossils; police, trade and manufacture; antiquities; 
various. Sinclair thought them “most valuable”. 

8 The scheme was announced to the Assembly in 1832, and ministers urged 
to co-operate; in 1836, the Assembly pleaded for a speedier response, 
but not until 1845 was the Account completed (Wilson 1863:249). 

9 Cf. Sinclair 1817 and 1825. 
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BE OTTAND'S “STATISTICAL 
ACCOUNTS” OF PARISH, COUNTY 
AND NATION: c. 1790-1825 and 1835-1845 


Arthur Geddes * 


In his Advertisement to his Analysis of the Statistical Account of 
Scotland (1825-6), Sir John Sinclair wrote, “That great under- 
taking, namely, the publishing, 1. An account of every Parish 
in Scotland; 2. An account-of every Shire or County in it; 
and 3. AN ANALYSIS OF THE WHOLE, is at last accomplished; 
and thus a more full and accurate inquiry into the state of 
that country has been completed than of any other hitherto 
known.” Sinclair had coined the English word “statistical”, 
which he had found in German describing the political strength 
of a country, but which he used “to ascertain the quantum 
of happiness enjoyed by its inhabitants and the means of their 
future improvement”. He wrote that the engraving of “The 
Pyramid of Statistical Inquiry”, which accompanies his 
Analysis (1826: vi), explains the nature of the three-storeyed 
plan of 938 parishes, 33 counties and the nation as one, “which 
has at last been happily brought to a termination”. Yet it 
is all the more interesting to read in Sinclair's introduction to 
the first of the 21 volumes of Parish Accounts (1491: v), that 
only as he read these did he realise their full value. “It is now 
about twelve months since I first had the honour of circulating 
among the Clergy of the Church of Scotland a variety of 
Queries, for the purpose of elucidating the Natural History 
and Political State of that Country. My original idea was to 
have drawn up from their returns a general Statistical view 
of North Britain, without any particular reference to Parochial 
districts. But I found such merit and ability, and so many 
useful facts and important observations in the answers which 
were sent me, that I could not think of depriving the Clergy 
of the credit they were entitled to derive from such laborious 
exertions; and I was thence induced to give the Work to the 
Public in its present shape.” 

The plan or questionnaire “submitted to the clergy for 

* Lecturer in Geography, University of Edinburgh. 
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their consideration” includes the name (and its origin), 
situation, extent and description of the parish; climate, diseases 
and longevity; state of property; mode of cultivation, in detail, 
and seasons; quantity and value of crops and produce, rents 
and prices, with local consumption; wages and services, exacted 
or abolished; commerce, manufactures, fisheries; towns and 
villages; police, inns, roads and bridges; harbours, ferries, 
ships and seamen; state of the church, stipend, manse, glebe 
and patron; the poor; the schools; the population with its 
increase or decrease, birth place, age, religion, occupation and 
residence; dovecotes and particulars of stock; minerals and 
springs; coal and fuel; eminent men; antiquities and records; 
characteristics of the people, advantages and disadvantages 
and “means by which their situation could be meliorated”. 
It can be seen that the perspective was primarily rural, 
including villages, still rare in Scotland, and small burghs, 
mostly still of little more than village size. 

The County Reports followed the Parochial Accounts from 
c. 1793 to 1814 and the Analysis, or synthesis, in 1825-6. Appro- 
priately, Sinclair dedicated his Analysis: “To the Clergy of the 
Church of Scotland; this work, founded on their patriotic 
labours, to ascertain the circumstances of their native country, 
with a view to its future improvement is, with every wish for 
their present and future welfare, most respectfully inscribed by 
the Author.” Dr. James Playfair had issued an excellent 
summary in 1819, yet this memorable terminal volume deserves 
to be recalled and emulated. 

To encourage the ministers Sir John had arranged that 
the profits should be devoted to the society for the “Benefit of 
the Sons of the Clergy”; in spite of this, he had to appoint 
“five statistical missionaries” over as many of the more remiss 
districts, including the Isles. Naturally the quality of the 
Accounts varies. For example, that of the Isle of Harris (Sinclair 
1794:342-92) is a classic, freely quoted by Sir Laurence Gomme 
(1890) and, from a differing point of view, in my own studies; 
while the four parishes of the Isle of Lewis (Sinclair 1797:241- 
88), though sound enough, suggest the stimulus of a “statistical 
missionary” (Geddes 1955). 

Continuity is all-important. By 1825 Sinclair was writing, 
“Tt would be extremely desirable to have the investigation 
repeated: . . . and the state of the country, as it now stands . . . 
explained.” Ten years later the Second Parish Statistical 
Account had been concluded and the Accounts were printed 
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in 1836 though republished, by counties, unaltered, in 1840. 
Although the second and third storeys of the early pyramid 
"were not repeated in 1845, the Second Accounts did contribute 
the materials for summaries and synthetic works for county 
and nation (Dawson 1853, 1862). In the Third Statistical 
Account, the Parish Accounts are pulled together by the 
Introductions to the county volumes which thus combine the 
first and second storeys, yet the apex of the new pyramid, a 
national volume, should surely be envisaged and organised. 
Sinclair remarked that “As a foundation for the intended 
Analysis”—synthesis would be a better term—“it was found 
necessary to make 5,000 extracts” from the parochial volumes. 
It was not without pride that on the title-page of his Analysis, 
Sinclair quoted from le Comte d'Hautrive's Elemens d' Economie 
Politique: “L'Écosse est le pays, ou l'esprit d'observation est 
aujourd'hui le plus perfectionné.” Scotland has a reputation 
to renew, not only for observation but for synthesis, by the 
example of Sinclair's culminating national volume. 

True to the spirit of the First Accounts, the organisers of 
the Third have sought to obtain local knowledge from local 
writers, feeling that the interest of the community in their 
parish would be awakened not merely by the reading but by 
the writing of the Accounts. There is now a wide choice of 
writers. In a Sutherland parish I know, the first draft was 
pencilled by a shrewd crofter but was unfortunately stolen 
from his car in a city garage to which he had taken it: the 
second was begun by a local minister whose death prevented 
completion: and the final was written by the local doctor. 
Elsewhere, schoolmasters and others have played their part. 

Who were the writers of the First and Second series? By 
1790, schoolmasters were mostly men of university education 
and deserved more than their mere pittance and better 
recognition (Sinclair 1794:247). However, the national organi- 
sation of the Kirk was not equalled by that of the schools so, 
following the precedent of 1755, the Clergy were enrolled for the 
First, and largely for the Second, Accounts. John Sinclair him- 
self was born at Thurso Castle, Caithness, in 1754, succeeding 
at sixteen to the family property which was superintended 
until he was of age, by his mother. He was educated at the 
High School of Edinburgh and at the Universities of Edinburgh, 
of Glasgow, where he was a pupil of Adam Smith, and of 
Oxford. Trained to the Scottish and the English Bar, he was 
elected in 1780 m.P. for Caithness. From international and 
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financial politics he was recalled to the problems of Scotland 
by the disastrous famine of 1782. From 1786 to 1787 he made 
a Grand Tour of Northern Europe, including France, 
Scandinavia and Russia, and his correspondence is still 
interesting (Sinclair 1831). On his return, agriculture became 
his chief interest, in practice on his own estate, in Scotland, 
and in England. It was as a lay member of the General Assembly 
of the Kirk of Scotland that he conceived of the Statistical 
Accounts, written from 1790 to 1798. In a first portrait of 1791 
—-at thirty-eight—his expression is thoughtful and firm (Sinclair 
1831). The second, in the Scottish National Gallery, shows 
him some years later, with plumed bonnet, sporran and close- 
cut tartan trews, as Colonel of the Caithness Fencibles which 
he raised in 1794 and of which 19 officers were above 6 feet 
high and known as “the Great Chiefs, an Tighearnan Mor”. 
This picture may remind us that, though he was a laird in 
Caithness, where the local dialect shows a strong Norse element 
in its vocabulary, Sinclair was also Gaelic in sympathy. 
Sinclair helped to record at least one Ossianic lay by its melody, 
gratefully acknowledged in Simon Fraser of Knockie's Collection 
of Highland Airs (1816). Of bilingual sympathy at home, he was 
thus prepared for wider understanding, nationally in Britain 
and internationally abroad. It may well be that the example 
of “The Pyramid of Statistical Inquiry” explains the out- 
standing worth of British colonial reports and gazetteers for 
districts, provinces, colonies, and for the Indian Empire, from 
Francis Buchanan (1780) to Sir William Hunter (1881), now 
worthily continued in independent India. 

What were the qualities of the Scots parish ministers which 
made young Sir John Sinclair so rightly, so unexpectedly, feel 
that their Accounts of “the state of” their parishes deserved 
to be published in full? Although rarely natives of the parish, 
the ministers often belonged to the region, spoke its dialect at 
will and were recruited, as a representative body, from most 
classes of society. For famous portraits of ministers ofthe period, 
our universities treasure examples of those who held office as 
professors or principals. For parish ministers there is Raeburn's 
famous portrait of the Minister of the Canongate skating with 
physical vigour, yet still with clerical gravity. Lorimer's 
“Ordination of the Elders'* and Reid's “Highland Funeral”, 
though later, convey the solemnity of relation traditional 
between a true minister and his working Elders. Even when 
chosen by the proprietors or “heritors”, not the Crown, a 
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minister of independent mind, backed by his Elders, was not 
necessarily the laird's man, but could be frank about “feudal 
prejudices . . . mistaken submissiveness . . . and Gothic services” 
(for labour dues) and about short leases, high rents or in- 
sufficient improvement by a landlord. After all, a laird, no 
less than a humble tenant or cottar, could be publicly rebuked 
by minister and Kirk Session, for example, a notorious Laird 
o' Cockpen, as Kirk records tell. 

The minister, and his wife, were also practical farmers, 
for the glebe was necessary to supply the table of the manse 
until farming ceased to be for mere subsistence plus rent. The 
annually cultivated infield of the tenantry was thick with weeds 
and the unmanured outfield, in the words of the grim proverb, 
might give little more food than it got from its threefold return: 
“Ane to gnaw, ane to saw, and ane to pay the laird witha' ”. 
As agriculture improved, the glebe had become less important; 
the rural Lowland minister was less closely knit to farming by 
1835; his Free Church rival had no glebe. On the whole, the 
ministers were looked up to as learned men by their working 
parishioners, most of whom could read (and write) and who 
valued religion and took their part in it as Elders of the Kirk. 

As for the ministers' cash relations with the tenantry, the 
collection was of course voluntary and anonymous, while 
manse, glebe and stipend came mainly from the State which 
supported the Kirk but in principle was not supposed to 
over-rule the decisions of the Kirk's democratic organisation. 
Yet the fact that by 1835 the Evangelical Movement, often 
led by fervent catechists, was attacking the “carnal Modera- 
tism” of the Established Church, lessened unity between . 
minister and parishioners and thus diminished the sociological 
value of the Second Accounts. Lay Patronage, the prerogative 
of the Crown or of the lairds or “heritors” to choose or “call” 
a minister, was effectively disputed and this led to the Dis- 
ruption of 1846, when most ministers left the “old” Established 
Church, sacrificed their stipends, and stood out against their 
patrons and with the body of their working parishioners in a 
national Free Church. 

“The wee kirk, the Free kirk, 
The kirk without the steeple; 
The Auld kirk, the cauld kirk, 
The kirk without the people!” 


Although the auld Established Church abolished Lay Patronage 
forty years later, reunion with the United Free Church had to 
an 


wait until 1929. This reunion united Scots Protestants, except 
for the Evangelical and Episcopal minorities, into a coherent 
body probably of more effective force as compared to Pro- 
testants in England, whose communities are so divided between 
a rather state-controlled “Church” and free “Chapels”. If 
the final one-volume Synthesis of the Third Statistical Account 
for Scotland, suggested here, could be complemented by one 
for England, for Wales and for Ireland, South and North, 
we should all learn more about one another's countries—and 
Our own. 

In Lothian where “the veritable Revolution in agriculture” 
of which ministers wrote had been completed by 1790, writers 
in 1835 mainly confirmed their predecessors' statements. 
Elsewhere change was carried through in the generation after 
17490 and so the agricultural improvements and changes 
discussed or forecast in the First Accounts could be assessed in 
the Second. 

With regard to “manufactures”—manufactures or hand- 
crafts—a minister in 1790 could know what he was talking 
about: his wife could spin and knit and he himself, though 
neither weaver, smith nor mason, was competent to under- 
stand and judge their skills. By 1836 handicrafts had given 
way to machinery and the minister was no longer competent 
to deal with this or with its effect in mill and factory, foundry 
or ironworks. The interest of both Accounts is primarily rural. 
Even by 1790 the economy of the cities and ports and their 
society had become too extensive and complex, too specialised 
and too impersonal to be grasped by Sinclair himself, let alone 
by a parish minister. Of Edinburgh, the writer frankly 
confessed that the problem was beyond the scope of an Account. 

One of Sinclair's teachers, Adam Smith, 1723-90, was a 
native of a little port in Fife, where I have seen a cartload of 
coals brought down straight from a small minehead to be 
tipped into the hold of a two-mast brig bringing timber from 
the Baltic or North Sea, a sample of exchange as basis of the 
wealth of nations. In 1751 Smith became professor of Logic, 
and next of Moral Philosophy, in Glasgow where, as the patron 
of James Watt, he was alert to the need to improve industrial 
machinery and power. But his sound assessments of the 
Commercial Revolution in his Wealth of Nations, written in 
Kirkcaldy, 1766-76, could not yet extend to the Industrial 
Revolution, of which the effects belong rather to the nineteenth 
century. And by 1835, the sheer size, dynamism and complexity 
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of cities and their accompanying problems, demanded a new 
technique of survey based on adequate economic theory, a 
truer social philosophy and a new ethic of urban relationships. 
All this lay beyond the grasp of ministers or indeed of almost 
any, at that time. The Third Statistical Account will be the 
more valuable, in that systematic urban survey is applied on 
social, economic and geographical lines. 

All generalisation must be elastic in Scotland, Highland 
and Lowland, a land of which the length equals that of England 
and Wales, a land diversified by language and dialect and by 
links to England itself and over the sea to Ireland and Norway. 
All that can be hoped for here is an attempt to sample differ- 
ences in time and place: in time, over the periods of the First, 
the Second and (briefly) the Third Accounts, and in place, 
by comparisons of Lothian for the south-east, with Aberdeen- 
shire for the Lowland north-east and adjacent Highlands, with 
the Lowland south-west and with the Gaelic north-west. While 
Orkney is comparable to the Lowland north-east, Shetland is 
comparable to the Western Isles, though Norse, not Gaelic in 
tradition. 

The ministers' words did something to describe the land- 
scapes of Scotland and the changes, from rig and baulk to 
levelled and hedged fields, from windswept bareness to 
shelter by hedge and tree, shelter-belt and plantation, from 
weedy crops and weedy fallow to a clean rotation suited to 
the region, the farm and its purpose, and from “byre, but and 
ben” under one roof to cottage and to farmhouse and steading. 
In addition, John Galt's “Annals of the Parish” gives an 
imaginary diary from 1760-90, and a self-portrait, in the 
setting of an Ayrshire manse family and rural parish, of a 
Scots minister, kindly, shrewd, and not too sententious in his 
descriptions of ameliorations. Similarly, Galt's “The Provost”, 
1822, describes social progress in small-town life and its 
administrative morality while “The Entail” describes the 
lairds. Yet we miss illustrations in the first Accounts. Pictorially 
the landscapes can live for us in illustrations such as those in 
the second edition of Graham's “The Social Life of Scotland 

. .” or in vivid paintings by Wilkie, Naismith or Geikie. 
The mapping of Scotland was undertaken in the north under 
General Roy after 1745 for strategic reasons and as Accounts 
tell, it was also proceeding, one estate at a time, under 
progressive landlords; for before attempting to improve their 
lands, they had to map them. From these Plans, what was 
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often called “the barbarous medieval system of agriculture”, 
is seen to be the breakdown of a civilised communal system 
laid out in the Middle Ages. Quite often the Plans record the 
names of the tenant “possessors”. 

In Lothian transformation came after 1750 by the con- 
solidation under a single tenant, of joint farms or “fermtouns”, 
formerly cultivated by groups of tenants greater and smaller 
and more or less hereditary, as rentals show (Geddes 1938, 
1951; Third 1957). In the Ayrshire Lowland early fermtouns 
had been divided up, in many cases earlier than was remembered 
even by enquiring ministers in the eighteenth century, but 
fences and rotation came after 1775 (Ogilvie 1953, after Lebon 
1946). 

i The change from the small Gaelic group-hamlets with 
four or five equal labouring joint tenants, “the little common- 
wealths” of the Rev. John MacLeod's First Account of Harris 
(Sinclair 1794:368), gave place after 1800 either to single 
farms or crofts or to crofting villages aligned along a raised 
beach or road, though still with their common pastures. 

Thus rural society was virtually fixed by the size of the 
new farms and their farm labour team, from the large farms of 
S.E. Scotland averaging six to eight workers, through medium 
teams to West and North with small teams of three to two 
workers over most of the rest, but with the addition of individual 
crofters from Aberdeenshire northwards to Orkney. In the 
south-western and eastern Highlands mixed farming is 
practised both by small farm or family teams and by single 
crofters, but northwards from Mull, by the crofting townships 
of the north-west coast, the Hebrides and Zetland. Speaking 
both as one who has worked as a farm servant, and as an 
observer, I know of no single fact of agricultural organisation 
which sums up so well the differing regional types of class 
society in rural Scotland (Geddes 1955:map p. 15). Many 
Accounts show keen awareness of the significance of the 
number typical of the regional farm team. And as Dr. Snod- 
grass (1953) has shown in her Introduction to the pioneer 
Third Account of East Lothian, the consolidation in big farms 
created the threefold hierarchy of class: landlord, farmer and 
farm-servants. The effects are enduring in S.E. Scotland. In 
Ayrshire, on the other hand, the farmer and his farm-servant, 
often one of his own family, work side by side as did the 
brothers Robbie and Gilbert Burns. The former servant 
becomes an enterprising farmer at home or far afield. In the 
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S.W. Highlands farmer and crofter mix readily; and in the 
NAM. crofting townships a co-operative democracy prevails. 

Of studies made before 1950, comparing the First and 
Second Accounts for one county, the fullest known to me is 
that of Dr. Isabel F. Grant (1929). Aberdeenshire was selected 
as a large East Coast county, including both the N.E. coastwise 
lowland and the S.W. upland and highland, which was little 
affected by Clearances for sheep, and in which the agricultural 
reforms were largely being carried through between the First 
and Second Accounts, but were still incomplete up in the 
straths. They bring out the fact that, in Aberdeenshire, it was 
improved cultivation and especially turnip-growing that 
chiefly brought about the demarcation of individual holdings 
in order to make fenced fields, a fact emphasised by the County 
Reports of the Board of Agriculture of c. 1810. . . By 1790-8, 
in about a dozen parishes reformed methods were widespread 
even among “the small men” and in others improvement was 
being carried on in a rather tentative piecemeal way. Even in 
the ridgy uplands knowledge was spreading and “a spot” of 
turnips was commonly grown. Only in the remote districts “all 
the old-fashioned prejudices of husbandry are still looked upon 
as sure and infallible rules of good management” (parish Alford 
in Sinclair 1795:451). Nowhere in the county was there as 
yet a regular rotation of crops, and “infield and outfield” still 
prevailed (with free access of cattle over the stubble) as shown 
in the Estate Plans which we have collected for the period, 
e.g. of Castle Forbes, for the Royal Scottish Geographical 
Society and the University of Edinburgh. Sir Archibald Grant, 
of Monymusk, is the best remembered improving landlord, by 
his Essays, by economic history, by a famous strathspey tune 
and by the words solemnly practised for a well-known psalm: 
“Hou pleasand is thy dwelling-place,” Sir Archie Grant to 
me: / “The kailyard and the policies, /Hou pleasand, Sir, 
they be.” By 1792, Sir Archibald had been gathered to his 
fathers, but his people were described as “enthusiastically 
content” with the results of his enforced improvements. 

The gains may be estimated by increased area, by larger 
returns for cereals and stock, by better quality of both and by 
a better balanced system. Thus on Deeside, in Kincardine 
O'Niel, in 1792, roughly 5,000 acres of oats produced 14,000 
bolls and made £74,000, and in 1836 less than half the acreage 
(2,000 acres), produced the same quantity. Similarly for bear 
or barley. And while roo acres of precious potatoes and turnips 
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had formerly made £600 in 1836 at two-thirds the price, 
4oo acres of these roots totalled nearly £3,000. Whereas 500 
acres of grass were valued at £200, by 1836 2,300 acres under 
hay and arable pasture valued three times higher made £3,200. 
Total for the parish, 1792, £10,000: 1836, £15,000. It is 
interesting to refer such comparisons, when given for N.W. 
Scotland (e.g. in Sutherland for Eddrachillis) to recent figures, 
e.g. the changes in the ratio of sheep to cattle, mapped in 
F. Fraser Darling's West Highland Survey (1955:234-5). 

Between the First and Second Accounts, other occupations 
were profoundly altered. The First recorded the rise of rural 
“manufactures”, notably stocking knitting and flax-spinning 
and weaving. The Second recorded the development of manu- 
facture by machinery powered by water or steam, mechano- 
facture as one might call it, and the concentration in new towns 
and of course in Aberdeen itself. The rural population came 
to depend increasingly on agriculture alone. Round the coasts, 
the fishing ports developed. 

All these factors led to change in the earlier population 
and its distribution, natural increase and trends of migration. 
In 1755, Aberdeenshire's population was II7,000: in 1792, 
123,000. This net increase of 6,000 was variably distributed. 
The towns of Huntly and Peterhead had a net increase of 
5,000. From 1792-1841, the population increased from 123,000 
to 192,000; in I801, 39,000 were employed in agriculture and 
13,000 in trades, etc. By 1841, agricultural workers had dropped 
to 25,000 and those employed in “manufactures, commerce 
and trade” had risen to 28,000. In 1951, only 18,000 were 
employed in agriculture of 133,000 in “All Industries”. In all 
Scotland in I1I951, I45,000 were employed in agriculture out of 
2,200,000 in “All Industries”, or less than 7 per cent. Here I 
would draw attention to the historical population studies made 
for Aberdeenshire by Prof. A. C. O'Dell and Dr. K. Walton, 
almost unique in their intensive use of the county's population 
returns for 1696 (Walton 1950). As to the growth of our cities, 
in Scotland in the last IIo years, the rural or “landward” 
population, still 60 per cent in 1841, fell to 3o per cent. in 
1951. Or to adopt a truer criterion, the population of the total 
“urban area” had swelled to 83 per cent, leaving a remainder 
of only 17 per cent. 

Of great interest throughout both Accounts of Scotland 
are the changes in the standards of food, clothing and shelter 
among the different classes. The development of education 
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is noted. The increasing intensity of doctrinal differences and 
of Evangelism or “enthusiasm” is noted in the Second 
"Accounts. Probably it was less marked in Eastern Scotland 
than in rural areas subject to migration between traditional 
hamlets and the great Atlantic ports along Clydeside. There, 
the uncontrolled exploitation of labour in ships, mines, mills 
and factories, and the slums with their appalling child mortality 
and deadly epidemics, may go far to explain the “evils” of 
Radicalism and the “wickedness” of Trade Unions on which 
the Second Account of Glasgow is eloquent. Lay Patronage 
meant that most of the writers of both Accounts of cities had 
been appointed by the Crown, i.e. by governments composed 
of the Lords and of the Commons before the Reform Bill of 
1832 had cleared up extreme scandals; universal franchise of 
both sexes did not come until 1928. 

In the countryside by 1799, not only the civil wars but the 
famines which had shaken society to its foundations had come 
to an end, and increased welfare tended to promote stability 
of family and of the individual. Although for centuries the 
constant tendency of population to increase had been checked 
by endemic smallpox and other, mainly infantile diseases, and 
by recurrent famines and occasional epidemics until 1755 or 
after, the land was “over-populated”; to put it the other way, 
the people lacked land, the population was under-landed. 
But after 1790, the increased population could find other 
means of support than land. In spite of this there were new 
elements of social instability. While both the small farm for 
which Prof. William Ogilvie of Aberdeen had pled, with a 
Ig-year lease, and the part-time croft with long, traditional 
tenure, tended to give stability, the Accounts note some 
uprooting. Moreover the farm-servants, hired once, or twice 
a year, tended to move at each hiring. They still moved far 
too frequently from farm to farm until the last war brought 
the Scottish agricultural “Standstill Order”, followed by post- 
war reforms throughout the farms of the Lowlands. 

In this brief commentary on Sinclair's “pyramidal” 
achievement and its follow-up in the Second Accounts, I hope 
I have indicated their interest and their value for the under- 
standing of Scotland today and the possibilities of rural 
planning. The impetus for the First Accounts consisted of the 
dynamic facts of revolutionary change, after long stagnation 
accompanied by breakdown and decline, and of the forward- 
looking reforming temper of the time. Both series show an 
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attempt to assess the major facts of locality, region and nation, 
of economy and community; both temporal and spiritual 
aspects are considered, not apart but together. And in the 
Third Account, urban life is seriously studied. Living history, 
by plotting the trends of change to the present, invites projection 
into the possibilities of the future. And these possibilities 
include both what may or what seems likely to happen, and 
what we may deliberately bring about. In Sinclair's words his 
purpose was “to ascertain the circumstances of our native 
country with a view to its future improvement . . . ” and the 
welfare of all. 
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THE THIRD STATISTICADAGCOUN D 
OF SCOTLAND 


Its Origin and Progress 


A. M. Struthers * 


THE ORIGIN OF THE PROPOSAL 


It was at a meeting in Glasgow on 29th November 1944 that 
Mr. James G. Kyd, c.B.E., then Registrar-General for Scotland, 
suggested the desirability of having a Third Statistical Account 
of Scotland. He made the suggestion in a lecture to the Royal 
Philosphical Society of Glasgow. He had been encouraged to 
make the suggestion by his friend Mr. George P. Laidlaw, o.B.E. 
(later Sir George Laidlaw). Mr. Laidlaw at that time was 
Chairman of a Department of Health for Scotland Committee 
on the Distribution of Housing in Scotland and a member of 
the Executive Committee of the Scottish Council of Social 
Service. The Scottish Council had been concerned for some 
time with the problems of community life in the smaller 
towns and in the rural areas of Scotland, and had published a 
short social survey of Hawick. Mr. Laidlaw brought Mr. Kyd's 
suggestion to the notice of the Scottish Council of Social 
Service and on 22nd December 1944 Mr. Kyd attended a 
meeting of the Council's Executive Committee of which Sir 
Hector Hetherington was Chairman. On the 2nd of February 
1945 the Executive Committee decided to set up a Committee 
to examine and report on the suggestion that a Third Statistical 
Account of Scotland was desirable. The Committee was made 
up as follows:— 


Mr. George P. Laidlaw, Chairman 
Sir Hector Hetherington 

Professor Alan G. Ogilvie 

Mr. J. M. Erskine 

Mr. A. J. Belford 

Mr. R. F. Pollock 

Mr. F. C. Mears 

Mr. J. G. Kyd 

Mr. James Cunnison 


* O.B.E., Secretary, The Scottish Council of Social Service Inc., Edinburgh. 
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Between 26th February 1945 and 2nd October 1945 the 
' Statistical Account Committee met on four occasions. At the 
October meeting the draft of a Report prepared by the Secretary 
with the help of memoranda prepared by individual members 
of the Committee, including Professor Alan G. Ogilvie, Mr. 
James Cunnison, and Mr. J. G. Kyd, was submitted and 
generally approved. 

The Executive Committee of the Scottish Council of Social 
Service received the Report on 9th November 1945 and 
approved of it. A Memorandum based on the Report, with a 
Foreword by Sir Hector Hetherington, was published in 
January 1946. It was circulated among the bodies likely to be 
interested. 


THE MEMORANDUM OF JANUARY 1946 


A summary of the main features of the Memorandum are 
of interest as showing what the first Statistical Account 
Committee had in mind. 

After a note on the origin of the proposal and on the 
earlier Statistical Accounts the Memorandum states why a 
Third Statistical Account is desirable in these words: 

“The present is a time of great social and economic changes. 
If these changes are to take place with the minimum of upheaval 
and disruption, there must be an understanding of the best 
way to make them serve the well-being of the communities 
they affect. The preparation of a Third Account of each local 
community in Scotland would strengthen the understanding 
of its growth; how its industries have developed; how it has 
built up its social life; and how its traditions have been handed 
on from generation to generation. Each Account would take 
stock of special assets and difficulties, and would enable 
comparisons to be made between the existing state and that 
of a hundred years ago, or between communities that are 
similar in some respects, and would include a summary of 
sources of information. This would be of great advantage to 
those concerned with local government, with local social 
services, and with town and country planning; and would 
help to show the relation of local to national problems and 
difficulties. 

While the primary purpose of a Third Statistical Account 
would be social, it would also be a permanent record of 
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important aspects of Scottish life which would be of great 
value to the historian.” 

The next section of the Memorandum dealt with Areas of 
Study. It pointed out that the area of study of the earlier 
Accounts had been the Parish. For the Third Statistical Account 
it was suggested that in general the area of study should be the 
Parish. This would be modified in the case of cities and large 
towns where the urban areas as a whole would be more 
convenient areas of study than the Parishes of which they were 
composed. The view was also expressed that it was desirable 
to show the relation of the Parish to its geographical setting 
and that Parishes which form a part of a geographical area 
with similar physical characteristics should be grouped together 
for the purpose of physical description. Such groupings would 
also be of value where Parishes had common features in their 
history, public and social services, and their industries. 

The next section of the Memorandum is entitled “Content 
of Each Account”. Each Account was to be based on the 
following headings :— 


. The Physical Basis 

. History of the Local Community 
. Population 

. Public and Social Services 

. Housing 


. Agriculture, Industries, and Commerce 
. Way of Life. 
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The only references to the County is under the heading 
“Public and Social Services” where, referring to the Public 
Services, it was stated that: 

“As most of these services are administered for areas larger 
than the single Parish, consideration would require to be given 
to the desirability of their being dealt with in Group Studies 
or County Studies”, and, referring to the voluntary social 
services, it was stated that:— 

“It will probably be necessary to deal with these subjects 
both in Parish Accounts and in Group and County Accounts 
to show how local associations are related to wider areas.” 

A final section is devoted to “Machinery”: 

“To carry out such a large enterprise, careful consideration 
would require to be given to the kind of machinery that would 
be necessary. It would be essential to secure the co-operation 
of a large number of people in every Parish and Burgh in 
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Scotland who would be willing to give freely of their time to 
the study of their communities. It would also be essential to 
provide these local people with expert guidance and direction 
regarding the kind of information they might collect and how 
best they could gather it.” 

It was suggested that a number of pilot surveys might be 
undertaken. 

“These pilot surveys would be prepared for a city or large 
town, a large burgh, different types of small burghs, and 
different types of rural Parishes. These pilot surveys would 
prepare the way for carrying out surveys covering the whole 
of Scotland. They would provide information about the best 
techniques and the difficulties likely to be encountered. They 
would also provide a number of sample accounts, which would 
make the preparation of others easier.” 

It was hoped that the enterprise would secure the support 
of the Universities. 

“There might be a headquarters for the Statistical Account 
in Edinburgh, where the general lines of the survey would be 
settled and the results collated. For convenience of administra- 
tion, Scotland might be divided into six regions, each region 
being associated with one of the Universities.” 

Sir Hector Hetherington, in his foreword to the Memo- 
randum, explained that the purpose of the document was 
exposition not advocacy. At the same time he said the Executive 
Committee of the Scottish Council of Social Service was 
satisfied that the plan was practicable and important. 


AFTER THE MEMORANDUM 


During January and February 1946 Mr. George P. Laidlaw, 
the Chairman of the Statistical Account Committee, had 
meetings with the Permanent Under Secretary of State for 
Scotland, the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, the Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Convention of Royal Burghs, the 
Secretary of the Society of County Clerks in Scotland; the 
Principals of the Universities of St. Andrews, Glasgow, and 
Edinburgh; and the Secretary of the Nuffield Foundation. 
At a meeting of the Executive Committee on 7th March 1946 
he was able to report that the discussions he had had made it 
clear that the proposal commended itself to many people, but 
that there were serious difficulties which would require to be 
faced. The project was of a size beyond the capacity of the 
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Scottish Council of Social Service and was likely to require 
ultimately the setting up of an independent body specially 
commissioned to carry it through. It was agreed that the 
Chairman should in the first instance consult informally with 
the four Universities regarding the possibility of their co- 
operating with the Scottish Council of Social Service in 
carrying out a number of Pilot Surveys. The result of the 
informal discussion with the Universities was that in May 1946 
each University was officially asked if it would undertake a 
Pilot Survey if the Nuffield Foundation made a grant. The 
Universities agreed, the Nuffield Foundation made the 
necessary grant, and by February 1947 all four Universities 
had appointed Survey Ofhicers. The Statistical Account 
Committee was reconstituted with representatives appointed 
by each of the four Universities. 


THE PILOT SURVEYS 


The Universities had agreed that Pilot Surveys should be 
undertaken as follows :— 


The County of Fife by St. Andrews—Alexander Smith, 
Survey Officer. 

Ayrshire by Glasgow—John Strawhorn, Survey Officer. 

County of East Lothian by Edinburgh—Dr. Catherine 
P. Snodgrass. 

City of Aberdeen by Aberdeen—Hugh C. Mackenzie, 
Survey Officer. 


The reconstituted Statistical Account Committee was 
entrusted with the carrying out of the Pilot Surveys on the 
understanding that they should be carried out in conformity 
with a broad pattern, so that as far as practicable the volumes 
will be built on the same plan. The Scottish Council, through 
the Statistical Account Committee, provided the means for 
consultation between the Survey Ofhficers and for the exchange 
of experience and ideas. It was distinctly understood that final 
editorial responsibility in each case rested with the University 
concerned. The Memorandum of January 1946 was taken as 
the basis of the Survey Officers” work. Out of the early dis- 
cussions of the Survey Officers it was agreed that County 
Accounts in addition to Parish Accounts should be written. 
The Memorandum had only envisaged County Accounts 
covering the section on Public and Social Services, but the 
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Survey Officers came to the conclusion that it was necessary 
' to provide County Accounts covering all the items mentioned 
in the Contents of Parish Accounts. It was argued that the 
County Accounts were a necessary background to the Parish 
Accounts and would help to shorten the Parish Accounts by 
dealing with subjects which were common to a number of 
parishes. How the Pilot Surveys were prepared is described as 
follows in a Report written in March 1948. 

“The procedure in making the surveys of the Counties of 
Ayr, East Lothian and Fife and the City of Aberdeen has been 
for each of the Survey Officers to prepare outlines of what they 
considered should be included in the County sections, which 
comprise: The Physical Basis, History, Population, Public and 
Social Services, Agriculture, Industries, and Commerce. These 
outlines have been discussed in draft form by the five Survey 
Officers and an agreed framework prepared, which has been 
the basis for the collection of material about the County. When 
any framework was being discussed by the Survey Officers an 
expert on that particular subject was called in to give his 
advice. For example, on Population, the Registrar-General 
has been consulted, on Agriculture, Officers from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the National Farmers' Union have 
been brought in, and, in the case of Industry, the Regional 
Officer of the Board of Trade, the Secretary of the Scottish 
Council (Development and Industry), the Assistant Secretary 
of the Scottish Trades Union Congress, and the Managing 
Director of a large distributive business. These discussions with 
experts have ensured that enquiries were made along the right 
lines and have also introduced the Survey Officers to those 
people locally as well as nationally, who were able to provide 
accurate and up-to-date information on any particular subject. 

When sufficient material has been collected, one of the 
Survey Officers has prepared a draft of that particular section 
which was then circulated among his colleagues and to experts. 
The draft was made the subject of discussion at one of the 
regular meetings of the Officers. The County Accounts have 
now reached the stage when quite a number of drafts have 
been dealt with in this way. 

The Survey Officers, in making their surveys, have had the 
advice and assistance of various Departments in the University. 
For example, in the case of Ayrshire and Aberdeen City, the 
sections on the Physical Basis are being prepared by the 
members of the Geography Departments. While each University 
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has editorial responsibility for its own survey, a measure of 
uniformity has been assured by the regular consultation among 
the Survey Officers both with regard to frameworks of individual 
sections and the common discussion of drafts. 

With regard to the accounts of local communities the 
procedure has varied from County to County. In the case of 
Ayrshire, a set of very full statements of the kind of information 
which should be collected for Local Accounts was prepared 
and sent to all ministers, schoolmasters and others within the 
County. At the same time Committees were set up in the I4 
burghs and in a number of the parishes to collect material. 
Where Committees were not set up, an individual, usually the 
parish minister or the schoolmaster, was made responsible for 
collecting material. So far, a large amount of material has been 
gathered in this way and accounts of several parishes have 
been prepared. In the case of East Lothian and Fife a shorter 
statement was prepared and the Survey Officers picked local 
people who made themselves responsible for collecting material. 
This procedure is working satisfactorily. 

In order that the tradition of the two previous Statistical 
Accounts might be maintained and comparisons drawn, sets 
of the Old and New Statistical Accounts have been split up 
and re-bound in Parishes, the Old with the New, and these 
have been put in the hands of the local investigators.” 

By the end of 1948 there was anxiety expressed in some 
quarters at the length of the County Accounts in the three 
County Pilot Volumes. It was felt that thy were tending to 
overshadow the Parish Accounts which were the essential 
feature of the Statistical Account. At a Conference at Dunblane 
of members of the Statistical Account Committee and the 
Survey Officers the conclusion was reached that for the future 
volumes of the Third Statistical Account, County Accounts 
should be retained, but that their length should be restricted. 


PREPARATION AND EDITING OF PARISH ACCOUNTS 


At the beginning of 1947 it had been thought that the Pilot 
Surveys would be completed in two years' time. By the end of 
1948 it was clear that this was an over-hopeful view. There 
were difficulties in obtaining local authors for the Parish 
Accounts. The Survey Officers required to give far more time 
to editing local accounts and even to writing them than had 
been originally contem»lated. It became clear that if there was 
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difficulty in obtaining Parish Accounts where there was a full- 
' time Survey Officer the difficulties would be greater where 
these had to be obtained by means of letters written from an 
office in Edinburgh. In October 1948 it was agreed that Mr. 
Kyd should endeavour to obtain as many Parish Accounts as 
possible from all over Scotland. On his retirement he devoted 
practically full time service to the task of discovering parish 
writers and to urging them to prepare Accounts along the 
lines suggested in the Memorandum of January 1946. The 
results were disappointing not so much in quantity as in quality. 
The late Dr. Henry Meikle read a number of the Parish 
Accounts and advised that it would be impossible to con- 
template publishing them without editing. With a view to 
easing the final task Dr. Meikle and Mr. Liddell Geddie edited 
a number of the Parish Accounts. 


THE FINAL PLAN FOR THE COUNTIES 


It had been agreed that no final plan could be prepared 
until the four Pilot Surveys were published. There were further 
delays due to publishing difficulties so that it was 1953 before 
the Statistical Account was able to suggest a plan. The Pilot 
Surveys had shown (a) That the preparation and writing of 
Parish Accounts, if they were to be of the quality desired by 
the Statistical Account Committee, required the help of 
University staffs. (b) That each University should have a 
senior member of staff to co-ordinate the work of collecting 
and editing the Parish Accounts. (c) The County Accounts 
in the Pilot Survey volumes were more detailed than was 
necessary. In June 1953 Mr. J. G. Kyd (who succeeded Mr. 
George P. Laidlaw as Chairman of the Statistical Account 
Committee in October 1949 and continued as Chairman till 
October 1956) along with Mr. Laidlaw and the Secretary 
met the Principals of the four Universities in June 1953 
(Professor Knox was at that time Acting Principal of the 
University of St. Andrews). At that meeting the Principals of 
the Universities of Glasgow, Aberdeen and Edinburgh under- 
took that their Universities would be responsible for editing 
the Parish Accounts in their area and for the preparation of 
County Accounts. The Scottish Council of Social Service 
would maintain a central administration and deal with questions 
of publication. 
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THE CITIES 


The Account of the City of Aberdeen was one of the four 
Pilot Volumes. The Account of the City of Glasgow was made 
possible by a grant from the Corporation of the City of Glasgow 
and will be published shortly. Progress has been made with 
the writing of the City of Edinburgh Account by the University 
of Edinburgh and St. Andrews University has undertaken 
responsibility for the publication of the Account of the City of 
Dundee. 
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PROVERBS AND SAYINGS OF THE 
AUCHTERLESS AND TURRIFF 
AREA OF ABERDEENSHIRE 


Alexander Fenton * 


The following collection of about 600 proverbs and proverbial 
sayings consists of items currently used by speakers in the 
parishes of Auchterless and Turriff in Aberdeenshire, none 
being admitted from literary sources. The character of the 
proverbs is to a great extent conditioned by the agricultural 
nature of the economy of the district; for example, A coo's aye 
a coo by the mou teaches that a buyer should examine an animal's 
teeth to ascertain its age before making a purchase, and He'll 
neither lead nor ca is a metaphor based on the behaviour of a 
stubborn horse. 

The proverbs and sayings in the area can be divided into 
four broad sections: 

1. General British proverbs. These are current here, as else- 
where, but most have been omitted from this collection as 
being not specifically Scots. They are recorded in Smith- 
Heseltine, The Oxford Dictionary of English Proverbs (Oxford 
1948). 

2. Mottoes and Maxims. A large number of these are in 
everyday use, especially by older ladies, and consist mainly 
of quotations from literary sources. These are occasionally 
gathered from the parishioners and published in booklet form 
to help church funds. The last one to appear in Auchterless 
—Auchterless Parish Church. Mottoes and Quotations (1941) is 
typical of its class, containing one maxim for each day of the 
year, thus: “January 5. A smile can light up the darkest way, 
and it costs nothing.” Since these are almost entirely literary 
in origin, are rarely Scots in language and, above all, are 
wanting in the frequently ironic sting of the proverb proper, 
they are also omitted here. 

3. Proverbs also found in other Scottish collections. A rough 
collation of these has been made chronologically for the seven 
main Scottish collections, to ascertain their distribution in 

* Senior Assistant Editor, Scottish National Dictionary. 
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time, and geographically from North to South for a number of 
regional collections, to ascertain their distribution in space. 
For the list of works used for collation, see under Abbreviations. 

The three earliest books of Scottish proverbs have a common 
source. They are David Fergusson's manuscript collection, 
put together before his death in 1598, the first printed edition 
of his proverbs in 1641, with additional material (these two 
texts are conveniently edited together by E. Beveridge in the 
Scottish Text Society edition of Fergusson's Scottish Proverbs; 
in our list of abbreviations, the 1598 manuscript text is distin- 
guished by the letter M, and the 1641 printed text by the 
letter A), and James Carmichaell's collection, put together 
before his death in 1628 (edited in 1957 by M. L. Anderson 
for the Edinburgh University Press). In these two books, the 
editors have numbered the proverbs consecutively throughout, 
their numbering being followed in our references. For other 
texts, our numbers refer to pages. 

It will also be convenient to note here that the proverbs in 
Sir James Wilson's Lowland Scotch (1915) are from Perthshire, 
those in his Dialect of Robert Burns (1923) are from Ayrshire, 
and those in his Dialects of Central Scotland (1926) are from 
Fife and Lothian. We refer to these three books as Wilson A, 
B, and C, respectively. 

Since it is hoped that the system used for this collection 
will supply a model for similar proverb collections by others 
in different parts of the country, an analysis follows of a common 
proverb and its tail of references: 

Athing has an eyn bit a pudden has twa. Ca 216, 850 A 133 
Ke 12 Ra 25 He 76, 110 Hi 90; Beaton 203, Wilson A, B. 
The references show that the first written appearance of this 
proverb in Scots is in the Carmichaell Collection of a 1628, 
where two versions are mentioned, number 216 being AIl 
things hes ane end and a staff hes twa, and number 850 being 
Ilk a thing hes ane end, and a pudding hes twa. It is next found in 
the printed 1641 text of David Fergusson's Proverbs (but as 
it does not appear in Fergusson's original manuscript of a 
1598, it is unlikely to have been in the source from which 
Fergusson and Carmichaell drew), and thereafter in the 
collections of Kelly, Ramsay, Henderson (where it is duplicated) 
and Hislop. This brings us to the semi-colon, after which 
follows the spatial distribution, i.e. it is recorded by H. Beaton 
in her book At the Back o' Benachie for the Garioch district of 
Aberdeenshire, and by Wilson for Perth, Fife, and Lothian. 
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The fact that it can be traced without a break from the 16th 
century means that a fuller investigation will probably show 
it to be distributed throughout Scotland, along with other 
proverbs which can be similarly traced. 

4. Purely local proverbs. These are generally characterised by 
the use of local names and by reference to customs whose 
significance is not clear to an outsider. Properly interpreted, 
such proverbs can tell a great deal. Thus, Straein yer beets in 
Moat's soo is a euphemistic way of saying that a person is 
dead, from the fact that the kirkyard in Auchterless lies next 
to the cornyard of the farm of Moat. It preserves a place-name 
Moat, the farm on which the mote hill of Norman times was 
situated; it preserves a dialect word soo, a large rectangular 
stack of straw (after it is threshed), or of hay; and it perpetuates 
the custom, not yet obsolete, of straein one's beets, i.e. of putting 
an insole of straw, pulled out straight, into one's tacketty or, 
more recently, Wellington boots to keep one's feet warm. 
The farmer who supplied this saying added, “It's a gey tough 
een that”. The imagery clearly brought the coldness of the 
grave more uncomfortably close to him than the usual time- 
honoured clichés could. Another local proverb, They aa like 
tae gang tae Auchtermair, niver tae Auchterless, has achieved more 
than local currency, apparently because the suspicion is so 
widespread that ministers respond to a call to a rich parish 
more readily than to a poorer one. 

Method of Collection. This was, quite simply, to write down 
a list of proverbs known by us to be current in the area, and to 
circulate it amongst a number of people likely to be interested, 
asking for additional proverbs. A personal rather than a postal 
approach was found to be necessary. In most cases information 
was given by word of mouth only because of a general unwilling- 
ness to write things down. One family in Delgatie, however, 
regularly sent long lists of proverbs and to them, and to our 
many oral informants, grateful thanks are due. 

Finally, a few characteristics of the collection deserve 
comment. Irony—which in itself reveals much of the speaker's 
character—is frequently found, e.g. Ye needna blame Gweed gin the 
Deil ding ye ower, a remark made to a person with thick legs, and 
one which provides cold comfort; or Sunday's rain's aafu weetin, 
when it is made an excuse for not going to church; or It's aye 
kent the mullert keeps fat hogs, bit naebody kens faa feeds them, 
clearly referring to the less public activities of millers in the 
days when, under the system of thirlage, tenants of farms were 
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obliged by their lairds to have their oats ground at one 
particular mill. Irony is also evident in the numerous tags 
added to proverbs to qualify the truth of the statement con- 
tained in them, e.g. Changes is lichtsome—an feels is fond o them. 

Comment on the daily round of work is common, thus 
Ahin in the mornin, ahin aa day, and An hoor in the mornin's worth 
twa at nicht ensures an early start; then during the day, when 
you, remembering that Hard wirk's nae easy, an wirkin hard's 
little better, take a rest, you suddenly start to your feet again at 
the thought, This winna dee, an keep the tackie tee. A hard worker 
is praised—She'll work roon ye aa day an thresh yer back aa even—, 
and a slacker described, with the irony he deserves, as Brushin 
the side o his mither's heid. 

A few contain points of interest to the folklorist, e.g. 
Fustlin maidens an craain hens is nae lucky aboot ony man's place, 
with its reference to unnatural phenomena; The cat's scrapin 
for win, a proverb which may have travelled inland to this 
area from the coast; and The thicker the meal-an-ale, the better 
the neist year's crap, containing the only reference found, to the 
end of harvest celebrations (called The Meal-an-Ale, from the 
dish supped) in their old function of fertility rites ensuring the 
future bountiful growth of crops. At the same time, this 
proverb may be regarded as an injunction to a farmer not to 
spare his hand when adding whisky to the meal-an-ale. 

There is, overall, a considerable dramatic quality produced 
partly by the immediacy of the imagery as in the afore- 
mentioned proverb, Straein his beets in Moat's soo, or in Fobbin 
like a fat Kittlin, or in As big's bull-beef; partly because a great 
number of the proverbs are in the form of a dialogue between 
two speakers (here called X and Y); and partly because so 
many proverbs arise out of an essentially dramatic situation, 
the tension of which is crystallised into proverb form by one 
single person (Compare A. H. Krappe, The Science of Folk-Lore 
(London 1931) 144: “Each proverb was coined just once, in a 
given locality, at a given time, by one mind with some gnomic 
talent.”) As Kurt Wittig recently demonstrated in The Scottish 
Tradition in Literature (Edinburgh 1958), this dramatic quality 
has been characteristic of Scottish literature at all periods. 

Comment might also be made on proverbs dealing with 
women and children, love, health and wealth, etc., but space 
does not permit. It only remains to note that on the lips of 
the younger generation the original sense of many of the 
proverbs is forgotten, as a number used with a jocular, 
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parodistic or merely silly intention in this collection shows, 
e.g. UU mak ye ower again, as the mannie made his mither (the 
meaning is obscure; it may imply the impossibility of the task). 
Nevertheless, proverbs are still very much alive in the area 
dealt with, and no doubt will remain so for a very long time. 


5. 


[See also additional note on p. 112] 


TEXT 


. Aa ahin like the coo's tail. [Said by or to a late-comer, or 


when falling behind with work]. 


. Aal (old) age disna come its leen (alone). Beaton 203, 


Wilson C. 


. Aal meen's mist bodes new meen's drift. 


4. 


Aa tarred wi ae stick. Birds of a feather. Ch 366; Angus 
I70, Beaton 202. 

Abody ates a peck o dirt afore they dee (die). Don't mind if 
there is some dirt on your food. Ke 157 He 121. 


6a, b. A bonny bride's easy (or seen) buskit. Ca 78 A 34 Ke 1 


Rag Heg Hi15 Ch2; Angus 163, Mowat 6, Beaton 
202, Wilson A, B, C. 


. A bonny picter o loveliness aa tae be wastit on ae man. [Used 


ironically of an ugly girl]. 


. A brunt bairn dreids the fire. Ca 14. A 26 Ke 55 Ra 21 


Hi 67; Beaton 204. 


. A case o the kettle cryin coomie (grimy, sooty) tae the pot. 


[Said where one is as bad as the other]. 


. Accidents'll happen till a forkytail (earwig) crossin the turnpike. 


Misfortune may be met with anywhere. 


. A coo*s aye a coo by the mou (mouth). One who buys a cow 


should examine its mouth first. 


. A doo (dove) awa bit a deil at hame. One who is pleasant to 


others, but not to his own family. 


. A face that wid soor milk. A discontented face. 
. Afa (awful) times! canna get yer finger in o a steen. [Said 


when times are hard]. 


. A fine mou for sookin blin lumps (boils). A large mouth. 

. A fine nicht an sun amon't, tak aff yer sark (shirt) an rin amon't. 
. A fu man niver had a hungry horse. 

. A geein han's aye gettin. 

. A gee'n horse shouldna be lookit at in the mou. Ca 112 A-12 


Ke 50 Ra 11 He28,67 Hi2g3; Beaton 201, Wilson A, C. 
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20. 


21. 


22. 


29. 


24. 
25. 


26. 


27. 
28. 


29. 
go. 


21. 


A green Eel (Yule) maks a fat kirkyard. Ke 3o Ra 11 He5 
Hi 24 Ch 11; Angus 163, Firth 159, Beaton 202, Wilson 
AS BAG 

A gweed servant bit a bad maister. [Used of fire, money, etc.]. 
Ca 65 Ke 50 Ra 14. 

A gyaan (going) fit's (foot) 's aye gettin. M93 Ca 126 Ag7 
Ke11 Ra11 Hei1o2 Hi2g Chg; Angus 164, Mowat 4, 
Beaton 202, Wilson A, B, C. 

A hairy man's a happy man, a hairy wife's a witch. He 102 
Hi 26; Wilson A. 

Ahin in the mornin, ahin aa day. 

A hoose deil bit a caasey (causeway, street) saint. One who 
is pleasant to others, but not to his own family. 

Aiberdeen an time till't. Beaton 202. 

A kiss withoot a beard's like an egg withoot saat (salt). 

A lang road an fyow (few) hooses—an as unceevil fowk in them. 
A lee in jest's a sin in earnest. Beaton 201. 

A maybe's nae a honey bee. “Maybe” is not a definite answer. 
Ra 65 He 133 Hi 222 Cha247; Beaton 201. 

A mou that wid tie wi a fit-raip (a hobble for cattle). A large 
mouth. 


32. A muckle heid an little in^t. A 632 Hi 229. 
334, b. An aal fiddle plays sweetest (or the best tune). 


34- 


44. 


An aal fire's seen kennelt (kindled). [Used of a renewed 
quarrel or love-affair]. Cf. Ca 236. 


. Aneuch (enough) tae pooshin (poison) snipes. Bad-tasting. 
. A new besom swypes clean. Ca 142: A 76 Ra 14 He 68. 
. An hoor in the mornin's worth twa at nicht. Ra 1o He 36 


Hi 18; Beaton 203. 


. An in-deil bit an oot-doo. One who is pleasant to others but 


not to his own family. Beaton 209. 


. A penny hained (saved)'s a penny gained. He 15 Hi 57. 
. A rinnin hare's aye for the catchin. [Used e.g. of an unmarried 


girl]. 


. As aal's the hills. Ch 42. 
. As blunt's a beetle (hammer). Ch 42. 
. As bare's the birks (birch trees) at Eel even. Poor, destitute. 


Ca 169, 672, 797, 1726 A 439 Ke Introd. Ra 32 He 47 
Hi 131 Ch i157; Beaton 202. 
As big's bull-beef. Boastful, pompous. Beaton 201. 


454, b. As blacKk's a craa (or the ace o picks). Beaton 201. 
46a, b. As black's pick (pitch) (or sit [soot]). 
47a, b. As blin's a mole (or a bat). Beaton 203. 
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— a 


55: 


. As braid's the side o a house. [Said of a fat or broad person]. 
. As busy's a bonnet-makker. 

. As coorse as cat's dirt. 

. As deaf's a door-nail. Beaton 203. 

. As deep as Loch Ness. 

. As drunK's a piper. Beaton 201. 

. As Earl Marischal says, “Lat them cry”. [MS. Diary of 


George Gall, Farmer, Oldtown, Atherb, 23 April, 1869. 
A variation on the motto of Marischal College, University 
of Aberdeen]. 


As fat in the heid as a fifty shillin pot. 


56a, b. As fat's a scrapit swine (or soo). 
574, b, c. As fite's a sheet (or a cloot, or the driven snaa). 


58. 
59: 


As fushionless (pithless) as a docken. 
As green's kale. 


60a, b, c. As grey's a tod (or the mist, or a road). 


61. 
62. 


63: 
64. 
65. 


66. 


As happy's a bleck amon trycle (treacle). Beaton 203. 

As hielan's a peat, an as coorse as heather. Uncouth, un- 
civilised. 

A sicht for sair e'en (eyes). He 105 Hi 41 Ch 25; Angus 
165, Mowat 4. 

As ill hang't as worriet. One evil is as bad as another. 
Ca 773. 

Ask nae questions, ye'll be tell't nae lees, shut yer mou an yell 
catch nae flees. He 53 Hi 15. 

As lang as the birdies sing afore Cannlemas, they'll greet as lang 
aij teraRa iodh eirae6fH42AChs46. 


. As licht's a fedder. 

. As min (demure)'s a moose. He 150; Beaton 201. 
. As peer's the link o the crook. Thin, emaciated. 

. As prood's Lucifer. 

. As quate (quiet) 's pussy. 

. As ready to rowe (roll)'s rin. Beaton 202. 

. As reed's a Rosehearty ingin (onion). 

. As reed's bleed. 

. As sliddery's an eel. 

. As soggy's a peat. 

. As soor's roddens (rowan berries). 

. A stannin seck fulls best. 

. As the aal cock craas, the young een learns. Ch 48; Angus 164. 
. As thick's the motes in the sieve. 

. As ugly's a taid (toad). 

. A sunny shooer niver laists bit an hoor. 
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83. 


As weel dream o the deil's the minister. 


84a, b. As yalla's a deuk (duck)'s fit (or gweel [the corn- 


85. 
86. 
87. 


88. 


IOO. 


IOI. 
IO2. 


IO3. 
IO4. 


marigold]). [Used especially of a jaundiced complexion]. 
Beaton 202. 

As ye mak yer bed sae man (must) ye lie o't. Ke 16 Hi 46; 
Angus 163, Beaton 202. ; 

A teem (empty) bowie (barrel) maks maist soun. [Said of a 
boaster]. 

Ate it up an help awa wit. [Said as an encouragement to 
eat unappetising food]. 

A teyler (tailor) new tae shoo (sew), gie him room, gie him 
room. [Said jocularly to one learning to sew, because an 
inexperienced tailor is apt to use too long a thread and 
so needs plenty of room]. Beaton 215. 


. At the Back o Balfuff (faar the grey meer foaled the fiddler). 
. Athing has an eyn (end) bit a pudden has twa. Ca 216, 850 


A 19331 Kefr2. Rarogm Heiy6 irIo Hi go; Beaton! 2o3: 
Wilson A, C. 


. A tipenny cat can look at a king. A 21. Ra 17 He 49 Hi 13 


Ch 28; Beaton 201. 


. A tongue that wid clip cloots (an pare aal sheen [shoes]). 


Ch 294; Beaton 201, Calder II. 1o, Wilson C. 


. A win that wid blaa the horns aff a hummel (hornless) nowt 


(ox). [Said of a boaster]. 


. A wittert (barbed) thing haads (holds) weel. 
. A workin wife maks a waach (worthless) dother (daughter). 


Ca i56. As KeizodRabryd Mli2o0) 


. Beauty's bit skin deep (an nae that eence ye start scrapin). 


Beaton 204. 


. Beauty's bit skin deep, an ugliness is tae the been (bone). He 3. 
. Be gweed (good) an ye'll grow bonny. [Said as a farewell 


remark]. 


. Be servant tae yersel or yer bairns come o age. Go and fetch 


something instead of just asking for it. 

Better a fortune in her than wi her. [Said of a hard-working 

but poor wife]. 

Better a livin cooard than a deid hero. Ke 400 Ch 241. 

Better a teem hoose than an ill tenant. Better get rid of some- 

thing that does more harm than good. 

Better beets nor (than) sheets. Beaton 204. 

Better belly rive (burst) nor gweed mait (food) be connached 

(spoiled). Ca 363 Ke63 Ra 19 He 106 Hi 58; Firth 159. 
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IO5. Better deid than pinin. 
— 106. Better finger aff, nor aye waggin (on). Ca 284. A 176 Ke 56 
Ra 18 He 71 Hi 56 Ch 56; Beaton 204, Wilson A, C. 

IOo7. Better hain weel than work sair. 

108. Better oot o the cweets (ankles) than oot o the fashion. A. 209 
Ra 19 He 106 Hi 45; Mowat 6, Beaton 204. 

Iog. Better some fun than aa earnest. 

IIO. Bide and see. Be patient. 

III. Blaan (blown) aff o the earth an doon tae Ellon. [Said in a 
strong wind]. 

112. Blaa yer ain horn, for neen”ll blaa't till ye. 

113. Boo the wan' fin it's green. Teach and train people young. 
Mi1260 Ca 1543,1539 A789 Ke6g Ra 169 He2 Hi64 
Ch 61; Wilson B. 

1144, b, c. d. Brocht up in a cairt-shed (or a park [field], or a 
barn). Also born in a barn. [Said to or of one who always 
leaves doors open]. 

115. Broken breid maks hale bairns. Beaton 204. 

116. Brushin the side o yer mither's heid. Working very lazily, 
without energy. 


117. Ca (drive, push) awa wi yer hurlbarra (handcart) though 
ye sidna (should not) sell an ingin. Get on with your own 
work and not hinder other folk. 

118. Ca canny wi the butter, wir (our) ain fowk. [Reputedly said 
by a tight-fisted farmer to his family, meaning that the 
butter was only for visitors]. 

119. Caal (cold) kale het again ('s aye pot-tastit). The same old 
story. Ke 79 He 108 Ch 74; Beaton 204, Wilson A, B, C. 

120. Caal kale in Aiberdeen and casticks (kale or cabbage stalks) 
in Strathbogie. [Originally from a song probably referring 
to George Gordon, ist Earl of Aberdeen (died 1720), of 
which the original set of words is in a MS. in the 
National Library, dating from 1728, and published in 
J. Maidment, Scotish Ballads and Songs (Edinburgh 1859), 
20. There are a number of versions of the song, including 
one by Baroness Nairne]. 

121. Cast carl ower carl an hae tae tak the warst carl hinmost (last). 

122. Changes is lichtsome (an feels is fond o them). Ca 394 A 214 
Ke 47 Ra 21 Hé 75, 1o8 Hi 71 Ch-75; Beaton 204, 
Wilson A, B. 

123. Cloot (patch) the aal, the new is dear. 

124. Come intae the body o the kirk. Come and join the company. 
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. Crack yer nuts an pu yer stocks an haad yer Halloween. [Origin- 


ally from R. Burns Halloween ii]. 


. Dicht (wipe) yer ain door steen. 


. Dicht yer nib an flee (ly) up. Go to Jericho. Ke 390 Hi 337 


Ch 409. 


. Dingin on (pouring down) peer men an pike staves an the pike 


eyns o them naith-most. [Said of a sharp, heavy shower]. 


. Dinna dee (do) as I dee, dee as I tell ye. 
. Dinna hing the cat in the pyock (bag). 
. Dinna tak mair in yer mou nor your cheeks'll haad. Don't take 


on more than you're sure you're fit for. 


. Dinna tak the doo or ye hae the doocot. Don't be precipitate. 


[Usually of marriage]. 


. Dirt gyangs (goes) afore the besom. [Said to one going in 


front]. 


. Dirt's luck. [“To cause bad luck to the tenant of a new 


house, it was only necessary to sweep it clean and take 
away the sweepings. In the old days, the floor was of 
earth, and to leave the house clean was to ensure mis- 
fortune to the newcomers. “Dirt's luck' was the proverb.” 
(J. M. McPherson Primitive Beliefs in the North-East of 
Scotland (London 1929)). Dirt in this context is gen. used 
of the faeces]. M 1062 Ca'1173* A 367 KE a478*Raio5 
He 13 Hi 80 Ch 89. 


. Dreams are aye conter (contrary). 


. Ee (you) claa (scratch) my back an I'll claa yours. Ke 76, 


227, 200 He ro8, Hi 72 'Ch 767 Wilson AB Cè 


. Een mair, een less. One more thing done is one less to do. 
. Eence mair, eence less. 

. Efterneen thunner bodes drucht (drought). 

. Eneuch's as good's a feast. A 104 Ra 24 He 11o Hi 87; 


Angus 167, Beaton 205. 


. X: “Faar are ye for the day?” Y: ““Turra, Turra, faar sorra 


idder?” Beaton 205. 


. Faar the dyke's laich (low) it's easy loupit (jumped). 

. Faar there's reek (smoke) there's heat. 

. Facts are chiels that winna ding (be beaten down). 

. Fair exchange is nae robbery. Ra 25 He 111 Hi 92; Beaton 


206. 
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146. 


X: “Fa tell't ye?” Y: “A little bird tell't me.” 


<147a, b. February fulls the dyke, either black or fite (white) (or be 


148. 
I49Q. 


I50. 


I5I. 


I52. 


I53. 
I54. 


I55. 
I56. 


I57- 


158. 
I59. 


160. 


I6I. 
162. 


163. 
164. 
I65. 


166. 
167. 
168. 


tt black or be it fite). M 418 Ke 1o7 Hi g5 Ch 103. 

Fin the drinK's in the wit's oot. He 14. Hi 317; Beaton 206. 
Fine day for the deuks (ducks) bit nae for the stooks. [A 
common remark of greeting on a rainy day]. Beaton 202. 
Finnin (finding)'s keepin. 

Fireside sodjers niver won a war. 

First come best sair'd (served). Ra 26 He 112 Hi 96; 
Beaton 205, Wilson A, B, C. 

Fit canna be cured man (must) be endured. Ra 46. 

Fit d' ye expect fae a soo bit a grumph? Ch 404; Beaton 219, 
Wilson A, B, C. 

Fit folk disna ken disna anger them. Beaton 206. 

Fit gweed's an umbrella fin yer sheen lets in? 

X: “Fif'll I get till ma denner?” Y: “Sliver an sharp teeth.” 
ic 2pg. 

Fit's deen?s nae tae dee. Beaton 206. 

Fit's fun (found)'s free tae keep. 

Fit's yer name fin ye're at hame? [A jocular way of asking 
one's name]. 

Fit's yours is mine an fit's mine's ma ain. Hi 316; Wilson GC. 
Fit the e'e disna see the hairt disna grieve for. Ca 1291, 1592 
A 704 Ke 341 He 145; Firth 158. 

Fit ye've niver ha'en ye niver miss. M 569. 

Flee (fly) heich (high) an ye'll lan amon dirt. 

Flee laich (low), flee lang. He 107 Hi 68 Ch y7iz; Firth 158, 
Beaton 206. 

Fobbin (panting) like a fat kittlin (kitten). Beaton 205. 

For greed, come ben! [An exclamation at extreme greed]. 
Fun (found) gear's gweed tae keep. 


169a, b, c. Fustlin (whistling) maidens an craain hens is nae lucky 


aboot ony man's place (or should aa be shot, or should aa get 
their necks thraan [twisted]). Ke 33 He 65, 68 Hi 16; 
Beaton 201, Firth 159. 


. Gae hame an thresh yer Sunday's strae. [Said about a minister 


seen going about on Saturday, when he should have been 
preparing his sermon]. 

Gang tae Buckie (an bottle skate)! Beaton 207. : 
Gart (forced) girse (grass) is ill tae grow (an fite steens ts 
ill tae chow). [Said when one threatens to make another 
do a thing]. Beaton 206. 

D dO 


179: 


Gettin throwe the meer (muir) o hecklepins (the teeth of a flax 
or hemp dressing comb). Getting a row. 


174a, b. Gie him an inch an he'll tak a mile (or an ell). He 114. 


I75 
176 


177 
178 


I79 
180 


I81I 
182 


183 
184 


185 
186 


Gie him't het an reekin! Give him a good row. 

Gie's back ma lames (broken pieces of earthenware). [Said 
when one repents of making a gift, as after a quarrel]. 
Gie them a fit an they'd tak a faddom. [A Banff proverb]. 
Gin aa tales be true that een's nae lee naither. [A comment on 
a tall story]. Hi 162; Beaton 206, Wilson C. 

Gin I be pottie ee're (you're) pannie. You are as bad as me. 
Gin ye'd faan (fallen) in the door ye'd hae been ahin. You were 
only just in time. Beaton 209. 

Gither yer clods or pey for yer peat road. If you don't do your 
share you can't reap the benefits. 

Glowrin at's as gin I wis yer midder an nae breid in the hoose. 
[Said of one frowning angrily]. 

Glowrin like a deuk hearkenin thunner. Ch 132. 

Greater losses at Culloden! [Said when someone complains of 
a small loss]. 

Growin loons are aye hungry. 


Guweed gear gangs in little bouk (bulk). Hi 108; Beaton 206, 
Wilson A, B, C. 


187a, b. Gweed midders hiv e'en (eyes) in the back o their heid (or 


188. 
189. 


Ig0 
I9QI 


192 


53 


194. 


I9Q5. 
196. 


I97. 


in the howe [hollow] o their neck). 
Gueed nicht, soun sleep, an a futret (ferret)'s wakenin! 


Gyang tae pot an bile yer heid an mak blockheid broth. [A 
schoolchild's retort]. 


Haad (hold) on yer bonnet, the win's risin! [Said to a boaster]. 
Haad oot o ma licht an in o ma sicht till I see ma dother dancin. 
[A nonsense way of telling someone not to block the 
light]. 

Haad up, haad ower, the bed haads fower (four)! Move over 
a bit. 

Hae faith an ye'll win throwe. 

Hain (save) a spunk (match) an buy a drifter. [A Banff 
proverb, — Mony a little maks a muckle]. 

Hain yer ain an weer yer neeper's (neighbours). 

Hair an hair maks the carl beld. 

Hair an horn grows weel on shargars (stunted or ill-thriven 
creatures). Neither hair nor horn are profitable as 
compared with beef. 
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198. Han's like feet an feet like fail (turf) dykes. [Said of one having 


IQQ. 


200. 


large hands and feet]. 

Hard wirk's nae easy, an wirkin hard's little better. Calder I. 
IO. 

Hearkeners should be hang't. 


201a, b. He aye has a finger in the pie (or he has a finger in ilky pie). 


202. 
203. 


204. 
205. 


206. 
207. 


208. 


Always interfering. Ra 3o He 116. 

He aye turns up like the ill penny. 

He canna mak saat (salt) till his kale. Unable to earn a 
living. 

He canna redd (clear) his feet. In debt, and not able to get 
clear. 

He canna see an inch afore his nose. Improvident. Hi 114. 
He didna ken which side o's tail tae sit on. Extremely hard-up. 
He disna aye ride fin he saiddles. He doesn't always carry 
out a promise. Ra 30; Beaton 207. 

He disna care a docken (dock). 


2094, b. He disna Ken a bee fae a beetle (or a hull BGa 787. 


2I0. 


DIT. 


212. 
2183. 
214. 


IG. 
216. 


217. 


218. 
219. 


220. 


221. 
222. 
223. 
224. 
225. 
226. 
To fh 


He g'ed him the reet (root) and the rise o't. He explained the 
reasons for a thing. 

He hisna a lease o's mou—it's fae 'ear tae 'ear. [Said of a 
large mouth, with a pun on ear and year]. 

He hisna the spunk o a moose. Ch 136. 

He hisna his sorrows tae seek. 

He hisna the wit o a sookin teuchat (lapwing). Hi 331 Ch 136; 
Calder I. 14. 

He kens the richt side o a penny. Shrewd in bargaining. 

He kens fin he has a gweed soo by the lug (ear.) He knows 
when he is on to a bargain. 

He kens fit's fit an fa's Donalie's faither. [Said of a would-be 
shrewd person]. Ca 487. 

He kens fit side his breid's buttered on. Ra 31 He 1o, 117. 
He kens muckle that kens fan tae speak, bit far mair that kens 
tae haad his tongue. 

He'll ca his pack till a pirn (reel). He'll go bankrupt. M 728, 
429 A 440 Ke 368 Ra 81 He 147 Hi 329. 

He'll neither lead nor ca. Stubborn. 

He loot (let) the cat oot o the pyock (bag). 

He needs a lang speen that wid sup wi the deil. A 350. 

He niver said ““Collie will ye lick?” He didn't offer a share. 
Here for a day an a denner. Here today and gone tomorrow. 
Here the day an awa the morn. 

He's a bittie stan-yont. Rather stand-offish. 
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228 
229 
230 


231 
232 


233 


234 
235 
236 
237 


238 
239 
240 


241 


242 
243 


244 
245 
246 
247 
248 
249 
250 
251 
252 


253 
254 


255 


256 


. He's an ill guide o himsel. 

. He's aye thinkin aboot his belly. Ca 793. 

. He's feel (foolish) for himsel. He acts contrary to his own 
interests. 


. He's got girsy stibbles tae lie on. Well off. 

. He's his ain warst freen (friend). [Said esp. of one who 
drinks]. 

. He's mair sense in his little finger than you have in yer hail 
heid. Hi 119. 


. He's nae as blacK's he's painttt. 

. He's nae sae blate (backward, sheepish)'s he looks. He 1o. 

. He's nae tae ride the watter on. Untrustworthy. Beaton 208. 

. He's nae the berry nor yet the buss (bush) :t grew on. Beaton 
208. 

. He's set doon the barra. Gone bankrupt. 

. He starts at straes an lets winlins (bundles of straw) gang. 

. He's surely been by (past) the smiddy. [Said of a sharp- 
tongued person]. Cf. Ca 1740, 1756. 

. He's surely het at hame. [Said of one who goes visiting on a 
bad night]. 

. He that grieves maist, grieves maist for wastit time. 

. He that has rowth (plenty) o butter may butter his breid on 
baith sides. 

. He that lives langest'll lauch last. 

. He widna mak a patch till his fadder's breeks (trousers). 

. He widna say Boo till a goose. 

. He winna even pairt wi the dirt below his nail. Very greedy. 

. He winna full his ain pooch. He'll never make himself rich. 

. He winna sell's hen on a rainy day, nor yet his dog in drift. 
He is shrewd at selling when the market is good. 

. He wis tearin in as if he was gaan tae redd fire. Working fast. 

. He's worth the watchin. [Because he would cheat if he could]. 

a, b. Hingin be the breers o the e'en (eyebrows) (or be the back 
teeth). On the verge of bankruptcy. 

. His nest's weel fedder't (feathered). 

. Hoppin aboot like a hen on a het girdle. Hi 340; Calder I. 12, 
Wilson A, B, C. 

. Hunger's gweed kitchie (seasoning). Ca 648, 649 A 298 
Ke ra7f. Rasg8' the 35 BEIL: 5gaAChsiyohMowatins 
Wilson A, B, C. 


. X: “I canna see.” Y: “If ye come tae ma mou I'll tell ye.” 
[Said when it turns dark in the course of a meal]. 
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257. an “I canna see.” Y: “Pit yer finger in yer e'e an mak starn- 

j icht.* 

258. I changed ma mind an bocht a scone. 

259. ZI dinna ken if ma heid or ma heels is eemost (uppermost). 
Muddled. 

260. ZI doot I doot I'll niver win oot, I wish I'd niver gaen in. 

261. If ae sheep gangs ower the dyke the rest seen follows. 

262a, b. If Mairch comes in like a lion it'll gang oot like a lamb— 
[and vice versa]. Ch 246. 

263. If the cat washes ower its lugs there's gaan tae be rain. 

264. If? If the lift (sky) should fa an smore (smother) the laverocks 
(larks), faar wid ee (you) be? 

265. If ye dinna behave, ye'll gang doon the Kintore road. [A threat 
to a mischievous child]. 

266a, b. If ye sing afore brakfist (or syven), yell greet (weep) afore 
even (or elyven). 

267. If ye wid be a lang liver, aye sweel (wash) the kale fae yer liver. 

268. If ye wint tae be thrifty, tak a saat herrin tae yer brakfist and 
yell live on watter aa day. 

269. I ken a trick worth twa o that. 

270. Ilky blade o girse has its ain drap o dew. Hi 171 Ch 200. 

271. Ilky doggie has its day. 

272. Ilky een thinks his ain craa (crow) the fitest. Ke 91 Ra 24. 
Hi 9o Ch 200; Beaton 210. 

273. Ilky little maks a muckle. [The commonly used mickle for 
little is erroneous]. 

274. I'll be rotten or ee (you) be ripe. 

275. I'll dance at your weddin. [A jocular promise of reward for 
a favour]. 

2476. Il dee-ers (Adoers) are aye ill dreaders. 

247. Pl gar (make) you claa (scratch) where you're nae yokie 
(itchy). He 152. 

248. I'll gie ye a scone fin I bake. [Said by a' man as a jocular 
promise of reward]. 

249. I'll gie ye yer supper wintin (without) a speen. P1l give you 
no supper. 

280. I'll kaim (comb) your heid tae ye. Ill give you a scolding 
or thrashing. 

281. I'U kiss you fin ye're sleepin (gar ye dream fin ye're deid). [A 
jocular promise of reward for a favour]. Ke 398 He 159. 

282. I'll lat ye see the bonny side o the door. P1l put you out. 

283. I'll lat ye see the hole the mason left. [Idem]. 

284. I'll mak ye ower again, as the mannie made his midder. 
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285. I'll need tae throw in ma bonnet. [Said by one arriving late, 
or who has long delayed a visit]. 

286. I'll need tae wash ma face an gie the soo a drink (it hisna gotten 
mait [food] for a fortnicht). Beaton 218. 

284. I'll pey ye fin aa (every) man peys idder. [Said on receiving 
a slight favour]. 

288. I'll pit daar (dare) ahin the door an dee't (do it). 

289a, b, c. I'll see ye by the hen's mait (or dish, or troch). [Said 
when seeing someone out of the house]. 

290. I'll see yer coffin bleckit wi herrin scales first. UU never do 
such-and-such a thing for you [A Banff proverb]. 

291. I'll tak a rung an rizzle (beat) yer riggin (head) wr't. 

292. I'm happy cos ma hert's ma ain an naebody's seekin't. 

293. I'm nae sae green's I'm cabbage lookin. 

294. I'm nae sure o the bit that's gaan tae ma mou. 

295. ZI niver loot dab. I never said anything. 

296. ZI niver loot on, bit aye loot ower. [Idem]. 

2974, b, c, d. I niver said cheese (or echie nor ochie, or soo's egg, Or 
Jim Hielanman). [Idem]. 

298. JI niver said soo's egg wis pork. [Idem]. 

299. “I see” said the blin man. “Ye're a damn leear” said the 
dummie. A 244 Ke 87 Ra 23 He 109 Hi 83. 

300a, b. It blecks (or cowes [beats]) the cuddy wi the timmer leg. 
It beats everything. Ch 203; Beaton 205. 

3014, b. It cowes the gowan (daisy) (or tt cowes aa). [Idem]. Ch 
203. 

302. It dang doon (poured down) sax ooks (weeks) on eyn an 
niver upplet (let up) nor divalled (stopped). It never stopped 
raining for six weeks. Beaton 209. 

303a, b. It gangs roon yer hert like a hairy worm (or like a new bit 
Jlannen). It tastes good. 

304. Itl aa be the same a hunner 'ear (years) aifter this. 

305. It'll aa come richt in the tail o the day. 

306. It'll be dry on Friday tae dry the priest's sark. [Said if it has 
rained all the week]. 

307. IU dry fin the drucht (drought) rises. [Said of something 
one is too lazy to dry properly, e.g. a washed floor]. 

308. It'll nedder rug (pull) nor rive (tear). [Said e.g. of tough 
meat]. Calder I. 9. 

309. Zt niver rains bit it poors. 

310. Zt rins in the bleed like a timmer leg. M 890. 

311. If's a bad sign speakin tae yersel. [Because it is thought to 
show approaching insanity]. He 78. 
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312. It's aa een tae Paddy fither (whether) he sups his brose or 

' drinks them. Beaton 210. 

313. It's an aafu thing sweerty (laziness). 

314. It's an ill win that blaas naebody gweed. 

315. It's a peer belly that canna heat a caal drink. 

316. It's a peety tae spile a story in the tellin o't. 

317a, b. It's a sair sicht fin the moose leaves (or teets oot o) the 
girnel wi a tear in its e'e. He 84. Hi 182 Ch 248; Wilson 
Aeb rG. 

318. It's as chape (cheap) sittin's stannin. [Said to one who 
refuses a seat]. 

319. It's aye a feast or a famine wi them. 

320. It's aye kent the mullert (miller) keeps fat hogs, bit naebody 
kens faa feeds them. 

321. It's better tae live in hopes than dee in despair. Ra 19. He 34 
Hi 60. 

322. It's aye better tae hae tae pit on yer hat an coat tae gang an see 
er freens (relations). It's better to have to dress to visit 
relations than to have to stay with them. 

323. It's better than a steen ahin the lug. It's nothing much, but 
it will do. 

324. It's easy pairtin wi the thing that's nae yer ain. 

325. It's feels laachs at their ain fun. Ke 201 Ra 36 He 22, 121 
Hi 98. 

326. It's gane aa tae dirt like the mannie's muck-midden (dunghill). 
[Said of something that has gone wrong or gone to ruin]. 

327. It's gey kittle (difficult) work, makin a feel o a feel. 

328. It's like the Gamrie man's herrin, it'll need mair than twa brees. 
It will need a lot of washing. [A Banff proverb]. 

329. It's like the laddie's heid—it wis crackit afore. [Said when 
one breaks a dish]. 

330. It's me that'll get the bree (blame) o't. Pl be blamed. 

331. It's nae that I'm greedy, I jist like a lot. 

332. It's nae lost fit a freen gets. Ca go4y A 518 Ra 46 He 25 
Hi 189 Ch 218; Beaton 210, Wilson A, B, C. 

333. It's nae muckle eese (use) tryin tae tak twa bites o a cherry. 

334. It's the aal that wins the new. 

335. It's the belly that haads up the back. 

336. It's the biggest leear gets the biggest chair. ; 

g37. It's the hicht o bad manners an greed tae tak butter an jam on a 
biscuit. 

338. It's the soor soo that sooks up the draff. A 49. 

339. It taks aa kin o fowk tae mak a warld. 
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340. 
341. 
342. 
343: 


344. 
345: 


346. 
34 7- 
348. 


349- 
350. 
351. 
352. 
353. 
354- 
35 5- 
356. 
357- 


358. 
359: 


360. 


361. 


362. 


363. 


It taks a wise man tae act the feel. 

It winna hurt ye tae speak. Ke 29. 

I've a craa tae pluck wi ye (an ye've tae ate the fedders o't). 
Ke 397. 

X: “I've forgotten fit I was gaan tae say.” Y: “It's surely been 
a lee.” 

I've neither time nor daylicht. T'm extremely busy. 

I widna ken him if I got him in ma pottitch (porridge)—I'd 
Jist ken he sidna be there. 

I winna pey a doggie tae bark for me an bark masel. 1 won't 
pay a servant and do the work myself. 

I wish ye readier mait nor a rinnin hare. 

I wisna shut up, I wis brocht up. [A re ponse to one who says 
“Shut up!”]. 


Fealousy”ll get ye naewye (nowhere). 
fist haadin thegither by the help o the rags. [In answer to the 
question, “Foo are ye?”]. 


Kale an kale-bree an a wee puckle seys (chives), is fine for the 
laddies that work on the leys (lea fields). 

Kale an kale-brose an a wee suppie ream (cream), sen's ye 
asleep as seen as they're deen (done). 

Kale at hame's nae kitchtie (something savoury). 

Keep a calm sooch (appearance). Don't get flustered. 

Keep a thing seyven year an ye'll fin a eese for't. He 16, 52 
Hi 199 Ch 224; Wilson A, C. 

Keepin saa's (salves) for sairs. Keeping things unlikely to 
be of use. 

Keep the bonny side tae the laird. Cf. Ca 441. 

Keep the day an the wye alike. 

Keep the pottie bilin. Keep going [Specif. said by boys 
sliding quickly one after the other on ice]. Beaton 211. 
Keep yer ain fish-guts tae yer ain sea-maas (sea-gulls). Ke 118 
He 52, 113 Hi 199 Ch 224; Wilson A, B, C. 

Keep yer breath tae cweel (cool) your pottitch. [Said to one 
talking angrily]. Ke 229 He 130 Hi 200 Ch 2924; 
Beaton 211, Wilson C. 

Keep yer taants tae tocher (Aower) yer dothers (for fear that 
er maidens be few). Beaton 211. 


Lang may yer fit gang roon the gate (path), an niver strick a 
sleen. 
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364. Lang may yer lum (chimney) reek (smoke) wi ither fowk's 

ì coal. Beaton 211, Wilson A, B, C. 

365. Lang sick, seen hale. 

366. Lang spangs (strides) an mony o them. fHow to run fast]. 

367. Lang steek (stitch) an pu hard. [Said of rough sewing]. 
Beaton 211. 

368. Learn young, learn fair, learn aal, learn sair. A 570; Beaton 
ai. 

369. Let that flee stick tae the waa. Say no more about it. 

370. Let the saa (salve) sink tae the sair. Beaton 211. 

371. Let the win beat upo ticht leather. Eat well before going out 
in stormy weather. 

372. Let weel abee (alone). He 52. 

3734, b. Like Feel Jock, I'll ken better (or be wiser) neist time. 
Ca 97. 

374. Like mony anither man, stannin greatly in yer ain licht. 

375. Like the cock in the midden, scrapin hard for a livin. [In answer 
to the question, “Foo are ye?”]. 

376. Little gars (makes) a feel laach. 

377. Little's fun till a feel. 

378a, b. Little wit in the heid maks muckle traivel tae the feet, or 
little in the pow maks muckle wark for the feet. A 569 Ke 230 
Ra 51 He 85; Mowat 7, Beaton 211. 

349. Livin on love an chaain (chewing) daylicht. Ca 1790 Ke 367 
Ra 51 He 133 Ch 240; Beaton 211, Calder II. 12. 

380. Lo'e me a little, lo'e me lang. 

381. Look afore ye loup (jump). Ra 51 He 81 Hi 217. 

382. Lookin as gin butter widna melt in her cheek. Ra 61 Hi 335. 


383. Ma ain han's aye sickerest (surest). 

384. Ma belly's like tae cut ma throat. 'm very hungry. 

385. Ma fingers is aa thoombs. 

386. Mair by luck than gweed management. [Said when an intricate 
job is completed without trouble]. He 23, 133 — Hi 219 
Ch 243; Angus 168, Beaton 210, Wilson A, B, C. 

387. Mair holy than righteous. [Said of a garment full of holes]. 

388. Mair siller than sense (said the teyler wi his lang threid). It 
is also senseless to sew with a long thread. 

389. Mair tae be peetied than envied. Hi 58. 

9o. Mak a dear o a divot (sod) an turn the heathery side tae ye. 

Make the most of the available resources. 

391. Mak a kirk or a mull o't. Make the best of it. Beaton 212. 

392. Makin a speen or spilin a horn. 
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393. Makin siller (money) like sclate steens. Ch 375; Beaton 212. 

394. Mak yer feet yer freen. Take to your heels. Ch 58; Beaton 
212. 

395. Mak yersel at hame, for I wish ye wis. 

396. Ma son's ma son till he gets a wife, bit ma dother's ma dother 
aa her life. Ra 55; Beaton 212. 

397. May the birdie shit in the prophet's mou. [Said when someone 
forebodes bad weather, etc.]. 

398. May ye aye hae a fu aamrie (pantry). 

399. Merry go hyne (hence, away), wi a fish hyeuk in yer tail. 

400. Money's made roon tae gang roon. 

4AOI. Money's made roon tae roll. 

402. Money's made tae rowe (roll). 

403. Mony a een despises the dish they'd fainest lick. 

404. Motty (full of motes) saace is gweed eneuch for hairy butter. 
Angus 167, Firth 159, Beaton 212. [Saace is should properly 
be saat (salt)'s]. 

405. Mony a een speers (asks) the road tae Fogg yloan (Aberchirder) 
that kens't braa weel. 

406. Muckle skirlin, little oo (wool), (as the deil said fin he clippit 
the soo). Ke 47 Ra 11; Beaton 202, Wilson A, B. 

407. Mull o Rora's roller rolled three times roon the park unrolled. 
[A tongue twister]. 


408. Nae eese bidin in Rome an strivin wi the Pope. Adapt yourself 
to your circumstances. 

409. Nae eese o haein an wintin baith. 

4I0. Nae fit tae bite yer ain thoomb. Drunk. 

411. Nae sae hielan tae be sae far north. [In answer to the question 
“Foo are ye?”]. Beaton 213. 

412. Nae winner (wonder) ye're aal-like (old-looking), ilky thing 
Sfashes (bothers) ye. 

4134, b, c, d, e. Nae worth a docken (or a fart, or a fiddle, or a flech 
[flea], or a sid [the inner covering of grain]). Ch 218; 
Calder II. 9. 

414. Near deid niver helpit the kirkyaird nor yet the bellman's pooch. 
Calder I. 9. 

4I5. Nearest the door first oot. 

416. Nedder tae haad nor bin (bind). Irrepressible. 

417. Neither fish, nor flesh, nor gweed reed-herrin. Wilson A, CG. 

418. Niver's a lang time. Ke 260. He 135. 

419. MNiver say sids. Don't say a word. 
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i-i err n a 


420. 


421. 


430. 
. Pit a stoot hert till a stey (steep) brae. M 1205 Ca 1342 


432. 
A95r- 


434- 
435: 


436. 


437- 


438. 


439- 


Oat mou an bere doup (bottom) an mashlick (mixture of peas 
and oats) in the middle. [A deception or cheat]. Beaton 
213. 

Oh hoch hum, I niver saa a bonny lad bit fit I liket some. [Said 
when yawning]. 


. Onything dis (Aoes) at hame. Cf. The Hdvamdl 6: Dalt er heima 


hvat (Ed. by D. E. N. Clarke, Cambridge 1923). 


. Onything sets a weel-faar't (good-looking) face, though it wis 


only (a neuk [corner] o) the dishcloot. He 3 Hi 243. Ch 
272; Mowat 6, Beaton 213, Wilson C. 


. Or the girse grow the aal horse may be deid. Don't delay. 
. Ower aal a sparrow tae be teen (taken) wi caff (chaff). 


Beaton 207. 


. Ower sair (sorely) bett (beaten) a roadie niver grows corn. 


It doesn't pay to get into a rut. 


. Pairt smaa an ser” (serve) aa: M351 Kego Ra22 Hes52 


Hi 76; Beaton 214, Wilson GC. 


. X: “Penny for yer thochts.” Y: ““Tippence an ye'll get them.” 
. Piggie (water jug) geed (went) aye tae the wall (well) till 


ae day. One may do a thing too often. M 1246 Ke 313; 
Beaton 216. 
Pit a patch abeen a patch an that'll turn the win aboot. 


Ke 287 Ra 61 Hi 258; Firth 159, Beaton 214, Wilson 
yASaDE 

Pit canna in yer pooch an try. 

Pittin the gentleman on abeen the beggar. [Said e.g. of putting 
blacking over dirt on boots]. Ke 186 Ra 40 Hi 174 
Ch 189. 

Please yersel an buy berries an pismeal wi yon penny. 

Pottie canna cry black airsie tae the pannie. One is as bad as 
the other. Ke 69 Ra 20; Firth 159, Beaton 214. 

Profits winna hide. [Said jocularly to one who buys an 
expensive new thing]. 


Reed, fite, an blue's aneuch tae gar (make) ye spew. [Perhaps 
in reference to the French tricolour, and if so dating from 
the Napoleonic wars]. 

Rowe yer ain gird (hoop). Be independent. 


Sane mithers hiv feel loons (boys). 
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440. 
441. 


Seein's believin. Ra 61 Hi 157. 
Seener yokit seener deen. 


442a, b. Self praise is no honour (or is very honourable). He 48 


443. 
444. 


445- 
446. 
447. 


448. 


4419. 


450. 


451. 
452. 


453: 


Hi425 74 

Sell yer pig an buy a can. Get something better. 

She disna think she's smaa drink nor yet the gruns o porter. 
She has a high opinion of herself. Hi 176 Ch 151. 

She'd skin a loose an mak breeks o its skin an cannles o its 
tallow. He 2 Hi 155 Ch 153; Firth 158, Wilson C. 

She geed throwe the wid (wood) an lan't wi a scrog (shrub). 
She had many rich suitors but married a poor one. 

She'll work roon ye aa day an thresh yer back aa even. She is a 
much better worker than you. 

She lookit for the hats an loot (let) the bonnets gae by. [Said 
of an unmarried woman who was too choosy about a 
husband]. 

She niver said “Hiv ye a mou?” She offered nothing to eat. 
Ch 257. 

She thocht her aal bress wid buy a new pan. She married a 
rich old man, hoping he would die so that she might 
marry a young man. Beaton 208. 

She wears the breeks. She is master in the house. 

She winna sell her hen in a rainy day nor yet her cock in win. 
She is a good bargainer. M 1575 Ke 373 Ra 31, 83 
He 52 Hi 126; Angus 169, Beaton 219. 

She winna tine (lose) a preen (pin) an nae look for't. She is 
thrifty. 


454a, b. Shinin like sharn (cow-dung) on the heid o a hill (or on a 


455: 
456. 


457-« 
458. 
459- 
460. 


461. 
462. 


463. 


ley-rig). Ke 378 Ra 86 Hi 346. 
Short an sweet like the donkey's gallop. Hi 16. 
Sic mannie, sic horsie. Ca 1364, -5, -7, -70. A 738 Ke 336 
Ra 62 Ch 298; Beaton 215. 
Sing! sing! the cat's awa wi ma singin string. [Said by some- 
one asked to sing in company]. 
Stttin swytin (sweating) supping sowens. [A tongue-twister]. 
Slow at mait (food) slow at work. Ra 59 He 138 Hi 262. 
Snap up the speen-mait (food for which a spoon is needed), 
the breid'll keep. 
Some fowk's aye seein fairlies (wonders). He 22. 
X: “So they say.” Y: “O aye, they say athing bit their 
prayers, an they fustle (whistle) them.” 
Speak fin ye're spoken till (an bark fin the doggie bids ye). Ra 6g 
He 54 Hi 265, 266 Ch 303; Firth 159. 
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464a, b. Speakin oot o a hole in your heid (or neck). [Talking 


nonsense]. 


465a, b. Spit ower yer thoomb an say “Troth, thoomb” (or an say 


“Troth” three times ower). [As an act of good faith]. 


466a, b. Steal a needle steal a preen, steal a coo or aa be deen (or 


467 


468 
469 


4709. 


471 


A'f2. 


afore ye're deen). M 1377; Beaton 215. 

Sticks an steens'll brak ma beens, bit nicknames winna touch me. 
Hece'5g Tli 69: Wilson A, G. 

Still waters rin deep. Ra 62 He go Hi 263. 

Straein (putting straw into) yer beets in Moat's soo (straw 
stack). [Dead, because the graveyard in Auchterless is 
next to the cornyard of the farm of Moat]. 

Stravaigin (sauntering, strutting) aboot like a wull (roused) 
turkey. 

Sunday's rain's aafu weetin. [A sarcastic comment when 
someone will not go to church because of rain]. 

Sup yer brose (an oatmeal dish), the breid'll keep. 


473a, b. Sweer (lazy) fowk's aye bodin coorse (or ill) widder 


474. 
475- 
476. 


4A7T7- 
478. 


479- 
480. 


AGH 


482. 


483. 
484. 
485. 
486. 


487 


488. 


489 


(weather). [I.e. as an excuse for not going out to work]. 


Tae dream o the deid's tae hear o the livin. 

Tak chowp for a change. You must make do with nothing. 

Tak fit ye hiv an ye'll niver wint. Make do with what you 

have. 

Tak mustard, it'll keep o itself. 

Tak yer heels ower yer shooders. [Said when the roads are 

bad]. 

Tea begrudged an water bewitched. Very weak tea. 

Tell the truth an shame the Deil. 

That'll be a knife (etc.) lang ahin ye hinna a sair heid. [Said 

of something with long-lasting qualities]. 

That'll haad ye oot o langer (tedium) an in o anger. [Said 

of a trying job]. Ra 58. 

That's the clean back lick. The very limit. 

That winna mak me nor brak me. 

The back o beyond faar the hens rin barfit. 

The back o yer heid's a treat. P'm glad to get rid of you. 

That story's obleeged tae the upmakker. [Said of an em- 

broidered story]. 

The better the day, the better the deed. He 72 Hi 58, 275; 

Beaton 216. 

The cat's scrapin for win. [Said if the cat is seen scratching]. 
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490. The cat's sneezin, there's gaan tae be drift. [Also said in fun 
if a person sneezes]. 

491. The corn's surely risin. [Said to a man with his cap set 
well back on his head]. 

492. The Deil rock them in a creel that disna wish us aa weel. 

493. The Deil's aye gweed till his ain. Ra 66 He 12 Hi 278; 
Angus 164, Beaton 217, Wilson C. 

494. The East win's a caal win fitiver airt (direction) it blaa fae. 

495. The fashion here's 'twis afore, hinmist (last) in shuts the door. 
[Said to farm servants going in for a meal]. 

496. The fat soo's airse is aye weel creeshed (greased). M 1200 
Ca 475, 1143, 1400, 1787, 1794 Ke 93 Ra 24. 

497. The feel (foolish) an the wise aye tig thegither—till the feel 
gethers wit. 

498. The hetter war the seener peace. 

499. The kep (cap) haps (covers) aa the faimily. [Said of a 
married couple with no children]. 

500. The Lord helps them that helps themsels. A 313 He 32. 

501. The mair ye hiv the mair ye get. A 333. 

502a, b. The mair ye hiv (or get) the mair ye wint. Ca 1612. A 637 “ 
Ke 245 Ra 35 He 30. 

503. The meen's neen the waar (worse) though the doggie bark at tt. 

504. Them that burns their airse has tae sit on the blister. 

505. Them that guides fin they hae, can guide fin they hinna. 

506. Them that has a lang nose are aye takin till them. If the cap 
fits, wear it. Beaton 216. 

507. Them that lives langest sees maist fairlies. Ca 1603, 1447 
A 798 Kegig Ra67 Heg34 Hi 282; Angus 164, Beaton 
21474 

508. Them that's aye gyaan (going)'s aye gettin. 

5094, b. The nearer nicht (or e'en) the mair beggars. M 1379 
Ra 56 He 92, 135 Hi 235 Ch 262. 

5104, b. The nearer the Kirk the farrer (further) fae Gweed (or 
grace). A 650; Beaton 213. 

511. The proof o the puddin's the preein (tasting) o't. He 58 Hi 
286; Angus 165, Wilson A, B, C. 

512. There's a lot o killin in a cyard (vagabond). 

513. There's as gweed fish intae the sea as ever yet cam oot o't. 
[Encouragement to one who has lost a sweetheart. The 
line occurs in the ballad Mormond Braes]. 

514. There's a time an a place for athing. 

515. There's (aye) a midse (middle) in the sea. Ke 314. 

516. There's aye a something. Nothing is ever perfect. 
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ML N a i 


SIT. 


518. 


519. 
520. 


521. 
522. 


523. 
524. 
525: 


526. 
527- 
528. 
529- 
530. 


There's aye a weet an slippery steen at ilky body's door. Ke 305 
Ra 71; Beaton 217, Wilson A. 

There's aye some water faar the stirkie (steer) droons. Ke 309 
Ra 69 He 6 Hi 2go Chù357; Angus 165, Firth I59, 
Beaton 2147, Wilson A. 

There's great stots (young bull or ox) in Ireland, bit they 
canna get them shippit for their lang horns. [Said to a boaster]. 
There's mair in him than the speen pits in (an the been kaim 
rugs oot). 

There's mony a thing made for the penny. 

There's mony a true word spoken in jest. He 59. 

There's nae feels like aal feels. Ca 1190, 1518 A 816 Ra 55 
He 22 Hi 231, 293; Angus 165, Wilson C. 

There's nae motes in the moss. [Said to one who drops his 
“piece” when working at the peat]. He 13. 

There's nae place bit fit there's a hail shooer in files (whiles). 
There's an occasional row in every house. 

There's nae proof till a trial. 

There's naething gotten bit far it is. 

There's niver a hicht bit there's a howe (hollow). 

There's niver an ill bit there's a waar (worse). 

The snail an the swalla win aa alike at even. 


5314, b. The souter's wife (an the smith's meer, or shalt)'s aye warst 


532. 


533 


534- 


535 
536 
537 


538 
539 


540. 


541. 


shod. Ca 1444 A 790 Ke 258 He 93; Beaton 217, 
Wilson A, B, C. 
The thicker the meal-an-ale, the better the neist 'ear's crap. 
[Meal-an-ale, consisting of oatmeal, ale, sugar and 
whisky, is eaten at the end-of-harvest celebration, itself 
called the meal-an-ale]. 
The truth tells best, an it tells twice. 
The warld's ill-pairted. Hi 180 Ch 208. 
The willin horse aye gets the teuchest (toughest) rug (pull). 
He 92 Ch 350; Beaton 216. 
The win an the water are baith against him. [Overwhelmed 
by misfortune]. 
They aa like tae gang tae Auchtermair, niver tae Auchterless. 
[Said of ministers looking for a rich parish]. 
They dinna measure yer mou. 'They feed you well. 
They niver bodit for a silk goon bit got een. 
They niver see green cheese bit fit their teeth's aye waterin. 
[Said of jealous people]. 
They're far ahin that daarna follow. Never say die. Beaton 
2i. 
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542. 
543- 
44. 


545- 
546. 
547- 


548. 
549- 


550. 
551. 
552. 
553: 
554: 


555: 


556. 


557- 
558. 
559: 


560. 
561. 


562. 


563. 
564. 
565. 
566. 
567. 
568. 


They're fond o fish that fries the scrubber. 

They've up aa their back teeth. They are astute. 

They widna clip butter though it wis meltit. [Said of a blunt 
pair of scissors]. 

Thicker an faister an mair o't. 

Things winna bide an gyang tee. 

This winna dee, an keep the tackie (tenancy) tee. [Supposedly 
said by a crofter's wife when her husband sat down for 
a rest]. 

Thocht can kill an thocht can cure. 

Though ye're peer, dinna let the placie (one's landholding) 
ken't. Always manure your land well, whatever else you 
can't afford to do. 

Thunner maks the widder or braks the widder. 

Time aboot's fair play. 

Tire an faa tee again. 

Turn yer tail tae Turra. [A way of saying “Turn round”. 
Twa heids is better than een (though een o them shid be bit a 
sheep's heid). Ra 54 He 96 Hi 308 Ch 380. 

Twa puddocks an a pleuch, my sang's lang eneuch. [Said by “ 
one refusing to sing in company]. 

Tuwine the rash fin it's green. Train children young. 


Water made waar. [Said of weak tea]. 

We're aa Jock Tamson's bairns. 

X: “Were ye at the kirk the day?” Y: “Aye, tae the kirk o 
crack-aboot, an the kKail-pot for the minister.” [I.e. they 
chatted round the fire and looked at the pot on the 
crook]. 

Willie dis a lot. Where there is a will to do things, much 
can be done. 

Wint fin ye hae, an wint fin ye hinna, that's eternal wint. Hi 186 
Ch 213. 

Wise ahin time. A 137 He 89, 132 Hi 60, 132 Ch 25. 


Ye can caa's fit ye like, as lang's ye dinna caa's ower. 

Ye canna be twa wyes at eence. 

Ye canna fish twa sides o the water at eence. 

Ye canna mak a feel o a born idiot. Beaton 219. 

Ye canna pit an aal heid on young shooders. 

Ye canna see naething for athing. You can't see the wobd for 
the trees. 
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569. 


Ye can see his heid, bit nae his hicht. [Said of a conceited 
person]. 


570a, b. Ye change yer mind as aften as ye change yer sark (shirt), 


or ye change yer mind wi the win. 


571a, b, c. Ye could sheet peys throwe them (or read the Bible, or 


572. 
573: 
574. 
575: 


576. 


smaa print, throwe them). [Said of trousers, etc. worn thin]. 
Ye'd fustle the laverocks oot o the lift. [Said to a flatterer]. 
Ye'd gar (make) a body believe the back o their heid wis afore. 
Ye'd gar a body believe the meen wis made o green cheese. 

Ye'd like yer breid buttered on baith sides. You expect too 
much. 

Ye'd speer (ask) the breeks aff a hielanman. 


577a, b. Ye'd speer the tail (or hips) fae a peer wife, syne (then) 


speer faar she tint (lost) it (or them). Fe 63. 


578a, b. X: “Ye ken fit thocht did?” Y: “Shit (or pished) the bed an 


579- 


580. 
581. 
582. 


583. 
584. 


585. 
586. 


587. 
588. 
589. 


590: 
591. 


592. 
593: 


594: 


blamed the bowster.” Ke 244, 306. 

Ye ken yersel faar yer ain shee (shoe) grips ye. Ca 478, 986 
A 256, 551 Ra 24 Hi 89 Ch 98; Angus 167. 

Ye'll be a man afore yer midder yet. Ke 174 Ch 414. 

Ye'll be waar or ye be better. Ch 206. 

Yell dance till a different tune gin I come till ye. 

Ye'll get-yer kail throwe the reek. You'll get a row. 

Ye'll jist need tae be like the mannie that turned his sark an 
shook it an said, “A clean dud's healthsome”. [Said by a wife 
when she can't get the washing dried in bad weather]. 
Ye'll live lang ahin ye're laachen at. Wilson A. 

Ye'll niver learn younger. 

Ye'll niver mak the warld by speed o fit. 

Ye'll sleep yer heid intae train-ile. Calder IT. 14. 

Ye man (must) cweel (cool) in the skin ye het in. Ke 80 
Ra 49 He 131 Hi 207 Ch 233; Beaton 210. 

Ye man learn tae creep afore ye can craadl. 

Ye micht as weel speak till a steen waa. [Said when someone 
won't listen]. Calder II. 12. 

Ye mith (might) gang farrer an fare waar. Ch 57; Wilson 
Ye needna blame Gweed gin the Deil ding ye ower. [Said of a 
person with fat legs]. Ke 384 He 99 Ch 410. 

Ye needna greet (cry) ower skail't (spilt) sowens. 


5954, b. Ye niver heard a cadger wife cryin stinkin fish (or herrin). 


596. 
597 


Ye niver miss the water till the wall rins dry. Hi 314. 
Ye pu'd a stick tae brak yer ain back. You did a good turn 


which will be repayed with ill. Ca 790, 819, 1175 A 455. 
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598. Ye're aa eeksie-peeksie. Each is as bad as the other. 
599. Ye're aye at hame at mait-time. [Said to a lazy person who 


likes his food]. 


600. Ye're aye half deid or ye be weel sick. 


601 


. Ye're better o help tae athing bit mait. 


6o2a, b. Yer een's bigger nor yer belly (or Kite). You take more 


603 
604 
605 


606 
607 


608 
609 


than you can eat. [Also fig.]. Hi 348. 


. Ye're weel aff an disna ken't. Calder II. 13. 
. Yer face wid fley (scare) the French a mile awa. 
. Yer heid'll niver hain (save) yer heels. You don't think 


before you act. 

. Ye're niver ower aal tae learn. Ra 57. 

. Yer tongue's aye in the tilley (lifting-pan), (though it be 
lip-fu [brimming over] o dirt). Said of a person who 
speaks out of turn. 

. Ye think ye shid get athing your side o the dish. 

. Ye've aiten a coo an worriet on the tail. [Said to one who 
leaves a very little on his plate, or fig. of one who boggles 
at a trifle]. 

. Ye've a heid like a hen, ye jist min (remember) fin ye're 
hungry. 

. Ye've droont the mullert. You've put too much boiling water 
on the brose-meal, or too much water in whisky. 


. Ye've gotten yer baikie (tethering stake) oot. On the loose. 
. Ye've nae mair feet nor a hen. You're awkward. y 
. Ye've surely been at the smiddy gettin sharpit. [Said to one 


who gives short answers]. 


. Ye've the butter aa your side o the dish. You have it all your 


Own way. 


. Ye've the greed o ninety-nine times nine. 
. XYe've the heft an the blade in yer ain han. 
. Ye've tint the best pairt o yer heid. [Said to one who loses 


his cap]. 


. Ye widna get water though I sent ye tae the sea for't. A 469; 


Beaton 219. 


. Ye winna learn an aal horse new tricks. 
. Ye winna play Jock Needle Jock Preen wi me. Cf. Ca 1838; 


Beaton 209, Calder I. 13. 


. Ye winna tak oot if ye dinna pit in. 
. Ye wis niver a mile fae a coo's tail. [At the coast: you have 


never been out to sea; inland: you have never been far 
from home]. 
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Ce, ai-e ~i of 


ABBREVIATIONS 


A. Fergusson 1641 (in Beveridge 1924) 
Angus Angus I914 

Beaton Beaton 1915 

Ca 


Carmichaell a 1628 (in Carmichaell 1957) 


Calder I Calder 1920a 
Calder II — Calder 19205 


Ch Cheviot 1896 

Firth Firth 1920 

He Henderson 1832 

Hi Hislop 1870 

Ke Kelly 1721 

M Fergusson MS. a 1598 (in Beveridge 1924) 
Mowat Mowat 1916 

Ra Ramsay 1776 


Wilson A — Wilson 1915 
Wilson B' — Wilson 1923 
Wilson C Wilson 1926 


Xx 
Y 


ANGUuSs, J. S. 
I9I4 


ANON. 
1844 
1847 


1858 
1897 


[1913] 


First speaker 
Second speaker 
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FOUR LOCAL ANECDOTES 
FROM HARRIS 


Kenneth Jackson * 


The stories which follow were taken down, in phonetic script, in 1951 
from the recitation of Angus Macleod (“Angus the Tailor”) of Malaclett, 
Sollas, North Uist, tailor and crofter, then aged 66. He himself learned 
all four in Harris, where he had relatives; the first from a story-teller in 
Caolas Scalpaidh, aged over 90; the second and third from the same man's 
widow; and the fourth from a Leverburgh man. Angus himself loved 
stories and story-telling, and was an enthusiastic collector of tales; a 
considerable number of his stories, recited by himself on to Ediphone 
records, are now in the archives of the School of Scottish Studies. The 
present writer made a collection of about a dozen of his tales, in phonetic 
script, including these four, for the Linguistic Survey of Scotland and 
deposited copies with the School of Scottish Studies, to which bodies he 
is now indebted for permission to print these extracts. 
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Ma cuairt air ceithir fichead bliadhna air ais agus rhoimh na 
sin, bhiodh mòran shoithichean seòlaidh tigh'nn a Loch an 
Tairbeart na Hearadh, deireadh an fhoghmhair; bhiodh ad a' 
fuireach ann gu toiseach an earraich. 'S ann a tìr mhéir na 
Roinn Eòrpa bhà 'd a' tigh'nn; bhà 'd an uair sin a' seòladh a 
dh' America 's do thìrean eile. Bhiodh ad a' reic 'ach uile 
seòrsa deoch. Bhiodh na croitearan a' toirt dhaibh itean eòin, 
uighean, cearcan, agus feòil air son deoch; ach 's ann gun 
fhiosd a bha a' mhalairt seo a' dol air adhart. Bhiodh soithi- 
chean an toigh Cuspainn a' coimhead a mach air son smuggling, 
agus dh'fheumadh ad bhith faicleach. Bhiodh ad uaireannan 
a' tìolacadh casgaichean fìon 's ruma 's uisge beatha 'sna 
h-eileinean beaga tha 'sa' locha. Bha m6ran do ghnothaichean 
eile aca dh'a fhaighinn o na daoine seo. 

Bha duine tapaidh an Caolas Scalpaidh ris an canadh ad 
Coinneach Mòr MacAsgaill. Fhuair e fhéin 's a chombanaich 
trì casgaichean 's chuir ad a' falach ad anna'n eilein ris an 
canar Sgeotasbhaidh [sic]. An ceann ùine nuair a bha na bha 
'ca a dh' uisge beatha air teirgeachainn, smaoinich ad dhol 


* Professor of Celtic Languages, Literature, History, and Antiquities, University 
of Edinburgh. 
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About eighty years ago and before that, there used to be many 
sailing vessels coming into Loch Tarbert, Harris, at the end 
of autumn; they used to stay there till the beginning of spring. 
It was from the mainland of Europe they used to come, and 
they sailed then to America and to other countries. They used 
to sell every kind of drink. The crofters used to give them 
birds” feathers, eggs, hens, and meat in exchange for drink; 
but it was in secret that this traffic was carried on. The Customs 
boats used to be looking out for smuggling, and they had to be 
careful. They sometimes buried casks of wine and rum and 
whisky on the small islands that are in the loch. They got many 
other things from these people. 


There was a stout fellow in Caolas Scalpaidh whom they 
called Big Kenneth MacAskill. He himself and his mates got 
three casks and hid them on an island called Sgeotasbhaidh. 
After a while, when the whisky that they had was used up, 
they thought of going to fetch the three casks that were on the 
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a dh' iarraidh nan trì casgaichean a bha 'san eilein. Dh'fhalbh 
ad bial oidhcheadh. Tha e coltach gun d'fhuair sgiobair bàta 
'n toigh Cuspainn fios air dhòigh air chor-eiginn an turus air 
a robh na daoine. Nuair a bha Coinneach Mòr leathach 
caolais 's ann a chunnaic ad bàta 'n toigh Cuspainn a' tighinn. 
Dh'iomair ad gu math—bha 'd air son gu faigheadh ad air 
tìr mas nochdadh bàta an toigh Cuspainn—agus abraidh 
sìse gun do roinn ad cafag. Fhuair ad air tìr 's na casgaichean 
thoirt as a' bhàta nuair a nochd bàta 'n toigh Cuspainn. Cha 
robh ùin' aca air dad a dhianamh, oir chìtheadh sgiobadh 
bàta 'n toigh Cuspainn ad na fiachadh ad ris na casgaichean 
a chuir a falach. Dh'fhalbh Coinneach Mòr, chuir e dheth té 
dha na brògan, 's thug e dheth a sdocainn; bhuail e stràc ma 
seach air na casgaichean, 's cha'n aithnichea' tu ad seach 
clachan a' chladaich. Thànaig bàta 'n toigh Cuspainn a steach 
far a robh ad, dh'fhoighneachd a sgiobair dhiùbh c'àite robh 
na casgaichean. “Casgaichean?” arsa Coinneach Mòr, “cha'n 
eil a leitheid a rud againne idir. Cha'n eil agaibh ach coimhead 
dha'n bhàt' againn, 's ma chì sibh nì 'sa' bith innte nach còir 
a bhith innte, thugaibh libh e”. Rannsaich sgiobadh bàta 'n . 
toigh Cuspainn am bàta, 's sheall ad ma'n cuairt feadh a' 
chladaich, ach cha'n fhac? ad dad a cholas rud 'sa' bith ach 
clachan a' chladaich. Ghabh a' sgiobair a leisgeal fhéin agus 
thill e chon an Tairbeart. Cha luaithe chaidh e as a fianais na 
thug Coinneach Mòr dheth a bhròg a rìst, thug e dheth a 
sdocainn, bhuail e na clachan, thionndaidh ad mar a bhà 'd 
rhoimhe 'n a'n tri casgaichean uisge bheatha, agus dh'fhalbh 
ad leotha dhachaidh; agus abraidh sìse gu robh oidhche mhòr 
aig balaich agus bodaich a' Chaolais 'n oidhche sin. 


II 


Bho chionn iomadh linn air ais bha duine air ceann an 
iar na Hearadh; bha spréidh aige, crodh agus caoirich. 
Bhiodh e saodachadh chon a' mhonaidh, agus bhiodh e 'na 
chleachdadh aige, nuair a bhiodh e saodachadh a' chruidh, 
bhiodh e 'g éibheach, “Ho, ho!” agus “Fuirich a bhos!” Bha 
e 'na dhuine bha ghnothaichean a' soirbheachadh glé-mhath 
leis, agus bha bean anbarrach math aige gos cùisean a chuir 
air adhart. 

Bha e là bria' samhraidh a' falbh leis a' chrodh, agus mar 
a b' àbhaist, bha e 'g éibheach, “Ho, ho!” agus “Fuirich a 
bhos!” 'Ach uile h-uair a dh'éibheadh e, bha e cluinnteail 
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island. They left at nightfall. It seems that the captain of the 
' Customs boat got information in some way about the trip the 
men were going on. When Big Kenneth was half-way across the 
sound, they saw the Customs boat coming. They rowed hard— 
they wanted to get ashore before the Customs boat appeared 
—and you may say that they made haste. They got ashore and 
succeeded in getting the casks out of the boat when the Customs 
boat appeared. They had no time to do anything, because the 
crew of the Customs boat would see them if they tried to hide 
the casks. Big Kenneth went and took off one of his shoes and 
removed his sock; he gave a blow to each cask in turn, and 
you would not have known them from the rocks of the beach. 
The Customs boat came in where they were, and the captain 
asked them where the casks were. “Casks?” said Big Kenneth, 
“we have nothing of the sort at all. You have only to look at 
our boat, and if you see anything at all there that ought not to 
be there, take it with you.” The crew of the Customs boat 
searched the boat, and looked round all over the beach, but 
they did not see a sign of anything but the rocks of the beach. 
The captain excused himself and went back to Tarbert. No 
sooner had he gone out of sight than Big Kenneth took off 
his shoe again, took his sock off, and struck the rocks. They 
turned into three casks of whisky as they had been before; and 
you may say that both young men and old had a great night 
in Caolas that night. 


II 


Many generations ago there was a man in the west of 
Harris; he had livestock—cattle and sheep. He used to drive 
them to the bill, and it was his custom, when he was driving 
the cattle, that he used to cry, “Ho, ho!” and “Stop here!” 
He was a man with whom matters prospered very well, and 
he had a wife who was exceedingly good at carrying forward 
their affairs. 


One fine summer day he was going off with the cattle, and 
he was calling, “Ho, ho!” and “Stop here!” in the usual way. 
Every time he called he heard a voice answering him; the 
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guth 'ga fhreagairt; bha [a'] guth 'g ràdh, “Ho, ho! Fuirich a 
bhos! Slàn tilleadh leat agus slàn falbh leat!” Sheas e is 
dh'éibh e, “Ho, ho!” a rìst. Fhreagair a' guth, “Ho, ho! Slàn 
gun till thu agus slàn gu falbh thul”? Chum e rhoimhe, cha 
robh e cuir an còrr diù a'sa' ghuth a bha 'ga fhreagairt. 

Ma dheireadh rànaig e tolman uaine; chual' e ceòl agus 
ceilearadh agus sheas e, agus chunnaic e doras fosgailte ri 
taobh an tolmain. Ghabh e stoigh. Thànaig boireannach 
bria? agus dh'fhàiltich i stoigh e. Thànaig bodach beag a nall 
far a robh e agus cup' òir aige làn de dh' uisge beatha. Dh'iarr 
e air a' duine 'ch uile diar dheth òl, oir bha cuirm mhòr aig na 
sìthichean an diugh agus bha na bha stoigh an deoghaidh òl 
as a' chupa ach e fhéin; agus dh'fhàg am bodach e agus chaidh 
e miosg na cuideachd. Fhad 's a bha [a'] duine ag òl cha robh 
duine cuir dragh air. Thug a' nighean a dh'fhàiltich e stoigh 
sanais dha e theannadh mion air mhion chon an dorais, a 
chionn nuair a dh'òladh e na bha 'sa' chupa gun doireadh 
ad bhuaidh' e agus gu dùnadh a' dorus agus nach fhaigheadh 
e mach tuilleadh. Seo rud a roinn e; bha e toirt balgam agus 
balgam as a' chupa agus a' sìor-theannadh air a' dorus. Ma “ 
dheireadh bha 'm balgam ma dheireadh a'sa' chupa. Ghearr 
e crui[nn]-léim a mach air an dorus agus thug e na boinn dhi 
dhachaidh, agus an cup' òir aige 'na làimh agus an balgam ma 
dheireadh annsa' chupa gun òl. Lean an treud shìthichean as a 
dheoghaidh. 

Nuair a bha ad tigh'nn faisg air dh'éibh e, “Ho, ho! Slàn 
gu till thu is slàn gu falbh thu!” Sheas na sìthichean, ach nuair 
a sheas ad theich esan; cha bu luaithe a theich na bha ad air 
a thòir a rìst. *'H uile turus a bha ad gu breith air dh'éibheadh 
e 'n ao' rud, “Ho, ho! Slàn gun till thu! Slàn ruighinn dhut!” 
Ma dheireadh bha e fianais an taigh' aige fhéin. Chual' a 
bhean an iorghail a bha muigh, agus sheas i 'san dorus. Cho 
luath 's a chunnaic an duine i, dh'éibh e, “Fhionnghala, 
Fhionnghala, mach an cuman mùin!” Ghrad-chaidh i a 
stoigh, agus anna'n tiotan bha i mach; bha an duine tigh'nn 
a stoigh. Bha na sìthichean gu bhith aice. Dh'fhiach i na bha 
'sa' chuman air an treud shìthichean. Fhuair a' fear a bh' air 
thoiseach steall mùin as a' chuman; bha e air a dhalladh agus 
air a thachdadh còmhladh. Chuir e ma'n cuairt e fhéin is na 
bha còmhladh ris. Cha do chuir ad an còrr dragh air fhéin na 
air a bhean. 

Chuala MacLeòid Dhun-Bheagain ma dheodhainn a' 
chup? òir; 's ann a thànaig e choimhead air. Chòrd an cupa 
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voice was saying, “Ho, ho! Stop here! A safe return to you and 
' a safe journey to you!” He stood still and called, “Ho, ho!” 
again. The voice answered, “Ho, ho! May you come back safe 
and may you go safe!” He kept going and did not pay any 
further attention to the voice that was answering him. 

At last he reached a green knoll; he heard music and 
melody, and he stopped and saw an open door in the side of 
the knoll. He went in. A beautiful woman came and welcomed 
him in. A little old man came over where he was with a golden 
cup full of whisky. He asked the man to drink every drop of it, 
for the fairies had a great feast that day, and all who were 
inside had drunk from the cup but himself; and the old man 
left him and went among the company. While the man was 
drinking no one troubled him. The girl who welcomed him in 
gave him the hint to work his way to the door little by little, 
because when he had drunk all that was in the cup they 
would take it from him, and the door would be shut and he 
would never get out again. This is what he did; he was taking 
one sip after another from the cup and continually working 
bis way to the door. Finally the last mouthful was [left] in the 
cup. He leaped suddenly out of the door and took to his heels 
homewards, with the golden cup in his hand and the last 
mouthful in the cup not drunk. The troop of fairies followed 
after him. 


When they were coming close to him he cried, “Ho, ho! 
May you come back safe, and may you go safe!” The fairies 
stood still, but when they stood he ran away; no sooner did he 
run away than they were in pursuit again. Every time they 
were about to catch him he called out the same thing, “Ho, 
ho! May you come back safe! A safe arrival to you!” At last 
he was in sight of his own house. His wife heard the uproar 
outside, and stood in the doorway. As soon as the man saw 
her he cried, “Flora, Flora, out with the chamber-pot!” She 
rushed in, and in a trice she was out; the man was coming in, 
and the fairies were almost upon her. She dashed what was in 
the pot on the troop of fairies; the one in front got a torrent of 
urine from the pot—he was blinded and choked at the same 
time. He went to the right about, himself and those with him; 
and they never troubled the man or his wife further.? 


Macleod of Dunvegan heard about the golden cup, and he 
came to look at it. The cup pleased him so much that the man 
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cho maith ris 's gun dug an duine dhà e. Thug MacLeòid dhà 
fearann saor air son a' chupa. Tha'n cupa fhathast an caisteal 
Dhun-Bheagain gos a' là diugh; thà e ri fhaicinn aig duine 
'sa' bith a théid a' rathad. Sin agaibh sgeula cup” òir Dhun- 
Bheagain. 


III 


Bha fear anna' Rò6dal na Hearadh; phòs e boireannach a 
mhuinntir Shrannda. Bha i bho dhaoine cothromach, ach bha 
amharus aice nach robh ann ach droch-dhuine. Thànaig 
bràthair dhi a choimhead oirre, agus bha e dol a dh' fhuireach 
fad na h-oidhche. Thòisich fear an taighe air magadh air 
muinntir Shrannda, ach gu dé bha bràthair na mnàthadh ach 
agh a reic ris bliadhna rhoimhe seo, agus cha do phàidh fear 
an taighe riamh dhà è. Bha a chuid bigireachd a' cuir feirge 
air. 'S ann a thionndaidh e ris agus thuirt e, “Bu chòir dhut an 
t-agh breac a phèidheadh.” “Nì mi sin, ach bithidh è glé- 
phèite dhut ma'n dig a' mhaduinn.” 

Thuig a bhean gu robh olc air [a] aire, agus dh'fhan i 'na 
dùisge. Lig i oirre gu robh i 'na cadal. Nuair a shaoil è gu robh 
i air cadal dh'éirich e agus mharbh e a bhràthair-chéile. 
Ghrad-dh'éirich a bhean agus thug i na buinn dhi, agus roinn 
i air a càirdean. 'S ann a mach air an uinneaig aig a' rùm 
cadail a chàidh [sic] i; fhuair i mach gun fhios dh'a combanach. 
Nuair a thill esan dha'n leabaidh an deoghaidh an gnìomh 
oillteil a dhianamh bha e dol a mharbhadh na mnàthadh 
cuideachd; ach nuair a chunnaic e nach robh i rhoimhe 'sa' 
leabaidh thuig e gun deach i dh'iarraidh cuideachd, agus 's 
ann a theich e, oir bha fhios aige gum biodh an tòir air. 

Fhuair e bàta agus roinn e air Dun-Bheagan; bhà e an 
dùil gu dìonadh MacLeòid è. Rànaig è Dun-Bheagan. Thuig 
MacLeòid gur h-ann a' teicheadh a bha è an deoghaidh cron 
a dhianamh, agus cheasnaich e è, agus cha do chòrd na 
freagairtean a thug e seachad dhà. Thuirt e ris gu faigheadh e 
biadh is deoch agus leaba gus a faigheadh e fios as na Hearadh 
dé roinn e cearr. Dh'fhuirich a' duine 'sa' chaisteal; fhuair e 
biadh is deoch agus bha e glé-fheumach orra. 

Ach dh'éirich e ma'n do shoilleairich an là agus thug e 
chasan leis. Chuir e aghaidh air Sléite, fiach an cuireadh 
MacDhomhnaill dìon air. Gheall MacDhomhnaill siod a 
dhianamh, ach cha chumadh e 'sa' chaisteal idir e, ach 
chuir e còmhladh le gìbeir e aig a robh toigh a miosg nam 
beann. Cha robh e dianamh car còmhladh ris a? ghìbeir. Bha 
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gave it to him, and Macleod gave him a farm rent-free in 
return for the cup. The cup is at Dunvegan still, to the present 
day; it may be seen by anyone who goes that way. There you 
have the story of the golden cup of Dunvegan. 


ITI 


There was a man in Rodil in Harris who married a woman 
from Strond. She came of well-to-do people, but she suspected 
that he was nothing but a blackguard. A brother of hers came 
to visit her, and was going to stay the night. The man of the 
house began to make fun of the Strond folk. Now the wife's 
brother had sold him a heifer the year before, and the man of 
the house had never paid him for it. His taunting enraged 
him. He turned on him and said, “You ought to pay for the 
spotted heifer.” “I'll do that, but you'll be well paid for it 
before morning comes.” 


His wife realised that he was planning mischief, and she 
stayed awake. She pretended to be asleep. When he thought 
she was asleep he got up and killed his brother-in-law. His wife 
jumped up and took to her heels, and made for her relatives. 
Out through the bedroom window she went; she got out 
unknown to her husband. When he returned to bed after 
doing the dreadful deed he was going to kill the woman too; 
but when he saw she was not in bed when he got there he 
realised she had gone to get help, and he ran away, for he knew 
he would be pursued. 


He got a boat and made for Dunvegan in the hope that 
Macleod would protect him. He reached Dunvegan. Macleod 
saw that he must be escaping after doing some wickedness, 
and he questioned him, and the answers he gave did not 
satisfy him. He told him he should have food and drink and a 
bed, until he got information from Harris about what wrong 
he had done. The man stayed in the castle; he got food and 
drink, and was badly in need of them. 

But he got up before day dawned and took himself off. 
He set out for Sleat to see whether MacDonald would protect 
him. MacDonald promised to do this, but he would not keep 
him in the castle on any account, but put him with a shepherd 
who had a house among the mountains. He did not do a 
handsturn along with the shepherd. He went to hide every 
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e dol a' falach 'ach uile maduinn miosg a' fhraoich anna' 
sealladh toigh a' ghìbeir, oir bhà eagal air gu biodh an tòir 
air. Bhà eagal air a' ghìbeir rhoimhe, air son bha airm aige— 
biodag agus saigheadan. Dh'fheumadh e feòil a bhith aige 
'ach uile oidhche nuair a thigeadh e dhachaidh. 

Nuair a rànaig am boireannach toigh a h-athar dh'inns 
i mar a thachair. Chruinnich muinntir Shrannda 'ch uile duin' 
òg làidir agus roinn ad air toigh a' mhurtair, ach nuair a 
rànaig ad cha robh aca ach an gad aig a robh an t-iasg—bha a' 
murtair air teicheadh. Rannsaich ad a mach 'ch uile cùil agus 
cial,.? ach dh'ionndrain ad an t-eathar a thug esan leis agus 
thuig ad gur h-ann dha'n Eilein Sgitheanach a chaidh a' 
murtair. Fhuair ad biurlainn, thug ad Dun-Bheagan orra. 

Rànaig ad, chaidh ad chon a' chaisteil agus dh'inns ad 
dha'n uachdaran mar a thachair. Fhreagair esan agus dh'inns 
e dhaibh mar a thànaig an duine chon a chaisteil aig iarraidh 
dìon a chuir air, gu robh naimhdean as a dheoghaidh. Dh'inns 
e dhaibh mar a roinn e fhéin agus mar a theich an duine, ach 
gu robh e am beachd gu dug e Sléite air; agus thuirt e riu, 
“^S e rud a nì mi, cuiridh mi teachdaire go'n [sic] Domhnallach . 
Shléite, a ghrad-lìobhraigeadh a' mhurtair dhà-san, nò mara 
lìobhraigeadh—!” 

Dh'fhalbh an teachdaire agus dh'inns e dha'n Domhnallach 
a' seòrsa duine a bha e air dìon; dh'inns e an teachdaireachd 
a chuir MacLeòid uige. Fhreagair an Domhnallach agus 
thuirt e gu robh an duine air an oighreachd aige-san, agus 
MacLeòid a thighinn 'ga iarraidh; “Ach ma thig—!” Thill an 
teachdaire dhachaidh agus dh'inns e do MhacLeòid mar a 
chaidh dhà, agus a' freagairt a thug a' Domhnallach dhà. 
Ghabh MacLeòid an fhearg, chruinnich e a dhaoine còmhla 
ris agus na bha [a] mhuinntir na Hearadh còmhla riu; bhà 
mòran sluaigh ann. 

Dh'fhalbh MacLeòid leo, agus rànaig ad fearann an 
Domhnallaich. Nuair a chunnaic sluagh na dùthchadh a' 
tighinn ad fo 'n cuid armachd 's ann a ghrad-chuir ad fios 
dh'ionnsaigh an Domhnallaich gu robh mòran sluaigh a' 
tighinn agus nach robh ad deiseail ar a son, agus nach robh ad 
deònach a dhol a shabaid air son murtair coimheach. Ghrad- 
chuir a' Domhnallach teachdaire gu MacLeòid 'g innse dhà 
far a robh [a'] murtair a' falach, agus e dha thoirt leis, agus 
nach cuireadh duine 'sa' bith a bh' air an oighreachd aige-san 
dragh air; ach gu feumadh e bhith seòlta, oir bha 'n duine 
anbarrach carach. 
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morning in the heather within sight of the shepherd's house, 
'for he was afraid he would be pursued. The shepherd was 
afraid of him, as he had weapons—a dagger and arrows. He 
had to have meat every night when he came home. 


When the woman reached her father's house she told him 
what had happened. The Strond men gathered every young 
able-bodied man and made for the house of the murderer, but 
when they got there they found nothing but the withy on 
which the fish had been ?—the murderer had fled. They 
searched every nook and cranny, but they found that the boat 
he had taken with him was missing, and they understood that 
the murderer had gone to Skye. They got a galley and set 
off for Dunvegan. They arrived and went to the castle and 
told the Chief what had happened. He answered them and 
told them how the man had come to the castle asking for 
protection, because his enemies were after him. He told them 
what he himself had done and how the man had fled, but 
that he supposed that he had gone to Sleat; and he said to 
them, “This is what I will do, I will send a messenger to 
MacDonald of Sleat telling him to hand the murderer over 
to him, or if he won't hand him over—!” 

The messenger set off and told MacDonald what sort of 
man he had given protection to; he told him the message 
Macleod sent him. MacDonald replied and said the man was 
on his lands, and let Macleod come and seek him; “But if he 
comes—!” 4 The messenger returned home and told Macleod 
how he had fared, and the reply MacDonald had given him. 
Macleod was seized with rage. He gathered his men to him, 
and all the Harris men who were along with them; there was 
a great host there. 


Macleod set off with them and they reached MacDonald's 
land. When the people of the country saw them coming under 
arms they quickly sent word to MacDonald that a great host 
was coming and that they were not ready for them; and that 
they were unwilling to go and fight for an alien murderer. 
MacDonald at once sent a messenger to Macleod, telling him 
where the murderer was in hiding, and saying he should take 
him away and no one in his lands would hinder him; but 
that he would have to be cautious, as the man was exceedingly 
cunning. 
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'S e rud a roinn MacLeòid, chuir e dithis dhaoine gu toigh 
a' ghìbeir a dh'fhoighneachd ma'n duine bha fuireach a stoigh 
aige. Bha 'n gìbeir seachd-sgìth dhana choigreach chuir a' 
Domhnallach dh'a ionnsaigh. Dh'inns na daoine dhana ghìbeir 
a' seòrsa duine a bha aige 'san toigh, agus dh'inns a' gìbeir 
dhaibh m' a dheodhainn, agus gu robh biodag aige agus bogha 
is saigheadan; mar a bha e falach fad a' là a'sa' fhraoch; mar 
a bha e tighinn am bial na h-oidhcheadh agus gu feumadh e 
feòil a bhith aige dhà. “Ach 's e rud a nì mise; nuair a thig 
e dhachaidh a nochd cha bhi feòil agam ach ceann caorach, 
agus iarraidh mi a bhiodag air air son ceann na caorach a 
bhristeadh. Ma feir e dhomh i éibhidh mi oirbh-se tighinn a 
stoigh”. Dh'inns e dhaibh mar a gheobhadh ad faisg air an 
toigh gun duine 'ga? faicinn. Siud mar a roinn na balaich; 
dh'fhalbh ad gu toigh a'ghìbeir a'n dorchnachadh na h-oidhche 
agus fhuair ad gu sàbhailt gu faisg air toigh a' ghìbeir gun 
duine 'ga? faicinn. 

Thànaig a' murtair dhachaidh, dh'fhoighneachd e dha'n 
ghìbeir gu dé dithis dhaoine a bh' aig an toigh an diugh. 
Fhreagair an gìbeir nach robh ann ach feodhainn a bha “ 
gabhail a' rothaid. Thuirt e an uair sin, fear an taighe, nach 
robh feòil aige ach ceann caorach, agus nach robh sgian aige 
a ghearradh ì; ach na doireadh e dhà a bhiodag gu bristeadh 
e ceann na caorach leatha. Cha robh a' murtair deònach a 
toirt dhà, ach bha 'n t-acaras air, agus bha è smaoineachadh 
nach robh duine an tòir air mìlte ma'n cuairt dheth. Thug e 
gu h-ainneanach seachad a bhiodag dha'n ghìbeir. Fhuair a' 
gìbeir gun fhiosd an iall a bh' air a bhogha a ghearradh agus 
dh'fhiach e 'n uair sin a' bhiodag air ceann na caorach; agus 
a' brag a thug a' bhiodag a dol throimh na cnàmhan, chuala 
an fheodhainn a bhà muigh, agus a stoigh a ghabh ad. Bha 
ad air muin a' mhurtair ma'n do thàrr e sealltainn. 

Cheangail ad e 's thug ad leo e. Fhuair ad gu sàbhailt gu 
Ròdal e. 'S e MacLeòid am britheamh. Thug è a bhinn a 
mach, gu bhith air a chrochadh. Roinn ad siod; 's ann a muigh 
a chrochadh e. Bha pèidhear do bhrògan ùr? air a' mhurtair; 
dh'fhàg ad air ad agus a chuid aodaich, agus an oidhche sin 
fhéin ghoideadh na brògan dheth; ach dh'fhàgadh crochte e 
gus an do dh'fhalbh an fheòil far na cnàmhan aige. 

Bha gill' òg a' dol seachad oidhche dhorcha, agus chual' e 
bragadaich nan cnàmhan mar a bhà ghaoth cuir a' chuirp 
air ais s air adhart, agus ghabh a' gille eagal. Ruithe dhachaidh; 
cha do dh'fhan e ris an dorus fhosgladh, chaith e a' chomhla 
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This is what Macleod did; he sent two men to the shepherd's 
house to ask about the man he had staying with him. The 
shepherd was utterly sick of the stranger whom MacDonald 
had sent him. The men told the shepherd what sort of man 
he had in the house, and the shepherd told them about him; 
that he had a dagger and a bow and arrows; how he used to 
hide all day in the heather; how he used to come at nightfall, 
and he had to have meat for him. “But this is what I will 
do; when he comes home to-night I'll have no meat but a 
sheep's head, and Ill ask him for his dagger to break up the 
sheep's head. If he gives it to me I will call to you to come in.” 
He told them how they could get close to the house without 
anyone seeing them. That is what the young men did; they 
went to the shepherd's house at nightfall, and got safely close 
to the shepherd's house without anyone seeing them. 


The murderer came home, and asked the shepherd who 
were the couple of men that had been at the house that day. 
The shepherd answered that they were nothing but people 
who were travelling the road. Then he said, the man of the 
house, that he had no meat but a sheep's head, and that he 
had no knife which would cut it, but if he would give him his 
dagger he would break up the sheep's head with it. The 
murderer was not willing to give it to him, but he was hungry, 
and he thought there was no one pursuing him for miles round. 
He handed his dagger reluctantly to the shepherd. The 
shepherd succeeded in cutting the bow-string unobserved, and 
he then tried the dagger on the sheep's head; and the people 
outside heard the crack that the dagger made as it went through 
the bones, and in they came. They were on the murderer's 
back before he was able to look. 

They bound him and took him away with them. They got 
him safely to Rodil. Macleod was the judge. He gave his 
sentence that he was to be hanged. They did that; he was 
hanged outside. There was a pair of new shoes on the murderer; 
they left them on him, and his clothes, and that very night 
the shoes were stolen off him; but he was left hanged until the 
flesh fell away from his bones. There was a young lad going 
by one dark night, and he heard the creaking of the bones as 
the wind swung the body back and forth, and the lad was 
seized with fright. He ran home; he did not stop to open the 
door but dashed the door and the doorposts in on the floor, 
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's na h-ursannan a stoigh air an ùlar 's chaidh e air chùl a 
athar dha'n leabaidh le bhrògan is le chuid aodaich, agus bha 
e fhad mhìos gun éirich. 'S ann 'na dheoghaidh sin thug ad an 
corp thar na croiseadh agus thìolaic ad è. 


IV 


Bho chionn ciadan bliadhna bha e 'na chleachdadh a'sna 
Hearadh bhith cumail oidhche Shamhna 'g òl is ceòl is damhsa. 
Bhiodh ad a' cruinneachadh a dh'aon àite agus a' cuir na 
h-oidhche seachad gu toilichte còmhladh. An oidhche bha seo 
bha ad cruinn anna'n toigh seann-duine, bhà mòran bhoire- 
annach ann ach cha robh fireannach ann ach fear an taighe. 
Bha na daoin” òga air falbh bho 'n toigh, bhà 'd anna' baile 
faisg orra, agus bha dùil aca tighinn a thoigh a' bhodaich an 
deoghaidh meadhoin oidhche. Bha iad an deoghaidh an 
suipeir a ghabhail. Chuir am bodach peirceall caorach dha'n 
teine, thòisich e air a leubhadh. Ghrad-thug e leum as, agus 
dh'éibh e; dh'iarr e air na boireannaich ad a theicheadh, gu 


robh naimhdean gu math faisg orra, gun d'reaghadh e fhéin 


agus gun cumadh e air ais ad cho fad 's a b' urrainn dhà. 

Dh'fhalbh na boireannaich gu sgiobalta agus chaidh ad air 
adhart a'sa' mhionaid, fiach a ruigeadh ad far a robh na daoine 
cruinn, fiach am biodh ad 'na uair air son am bodach a 
chuideachadh ma'n digeadh a' nàmhaid. Rànaig na boire- 
annaich far a robh na daoine, dh'inns ad dhaibh mar a 
thachair; ad a ghrad-dhol fo 'n armaibh. Cha robh maill air 
a' chùis, ach mo thruaighe, bha ad tuilleadh is fadalach— 
thachair am bodach riu 's e marbh. Chaith e na saigheadan 
uile. Cha do thachair a' nàmhaid idir riutha. 

Thòisich ad fiach a faigheadh ad ad; fhuair ad ràimh nam 
biurlainnean anna' lagan, agus canaidh ad Lag na? Ràmh ris 
chon a' là an diugh. Dh'fhalbh ad leis na ràimh 's chuir ad a 
falach ad. Chaidh ad an tòir air a' nàmhaid; choinnich ad 
riu, thug ad blàr fuilteach. 'S e Clann Nèill bha 'sna coigrich. 
Theich Clann Nèill far an do dh'fhàg ad na ràimh 's cha robh 
aca ach an gad air a robh an t-iasg; agus theich ad gon a' 
chladaich. Thànaig an cath cho teth orra 's gu b' fheudar 
dhaibh leum a mach air a' mhuir. Canaidh ad Cath a' 
Bhàdhaidh ris gos a' là an diugh. 

Thìolaic ad a' bodach gaisgeail far an do thuit e, mar a 
bhà e 'na chleachdadh dhaibh a dhianamh aig na h-amannan 
ad; agus gos a dhearbhadh gur e 'n fhìrinn a tha 'sa' sgeula seo 
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and went to bed behind his father with his shoes and clothes 
'0n, and remained for a month without getting up. After that 
they took the body down from the gallows and buried it. 


TM 


For centuries it was the custom in Harris to keep Halloween 
with drinking and music and dancing. They used to gather 
in one place and pass the night pleasantly together. One night 
they had gathered in the house of an old man; there were many 
women there but there was no man there but the man of the 
house. The young men had left the house, and were in a nearby 
hamlet, and they expected to come to the old man's house 
after midnight. They had had their supper. The old man put 
a sheep's jawbone in the fire and began to “read” it.? He 
suddenly jumped up and shouted; he told the women to 
escape, that enemies were very close at hand to them and 
that he himself would go and keep them back as long as he 
could. 


The women set off quickly and were off in a moment, to try 
to get to where the men were gathered, to see if they would be 
in time to help the old man before the enemy arrived. The 
women reached where the men were and told them what had 
happened, and said they should arm themselves at once. There 
was no delay about the matter, but alas, they were too late— 
they came upon the old man dead. He had used up all his 
arrows. They did not meet the enemy at all. 


They began to try to find them; they found the oars of the 
galleys in a hollow, and they call it Lag nan Ràmh* to the 
present day. They went off with the oars and hid them. They 
went after the enemy; they encountered them and fought a 
bloody battle. The strangers were MacNeills. The MacNeills 
fled to where they had left their oars, and found nothing but 
the withy on which the fish had been,” and they fled to the 
shore. The fight became so hot for them that they had to 
jump out into the sea. They call it Cath a' Bhàdhaidh* to the 
present day. 

They buried the valiant old man where he fell, as it was 
their custom to do in those days; and to prove that this story 
is true Lag nan Ràmh is still there, and Cath a' Bhàdhaidh where 
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tha Lag na' Ràmh fhathast ann agus Cath a' Bhàdhaidh far 
an do leum na coigrich a mach air a' mhuir. Mu thimcheall 
daichead bliadhna air ais bha ad a' deanamh rathad mòr ùr 
tromh Rédal, agus thachair cnàmhan duine riu. Dh'aithnich 
ad gur e cnàmhan a' bhodaich a fhuair ad. Thìolaic ad e an 
cladh Ròdail. 


NOTES 


1 Compare J. G. Campbell, Superstitions of the Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland (Glasgow 1900) 49, for urine sprinkled on doorposts and walls 
to keep away the fairies, etc. 

2 Angus said fial. 


3 A proverbial expression meaning “the bird was flown”. “The withy” 
refers to the practice of stringing fish on a willow withy by the gills, to 
carry them. 
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the strangers jumped out into the sea. About forty years ago 


'they were making a new high-road through Rodil, and they 


came upon the bones of a man. They recognised that it was 
the bones of the old man that they had found. They buried 
him in the graveyard at Rodil. 


4 There is a striking parallel to these unfinished threats in the Dream of 
Macsen Wledig in the medieval Welsh Mabinogion. The Roman 
Emperor writes a letter to Macsen saying simply, “If you come, and 
if ever you come to Rome . . .!”” and Macsen replies with an equally 
laconic letter, “And if I go to Rome, and if I go .. .!” 

Refers to the custom of divination from the marking on the bones of an 
animal, generally the shoulder-blade of a sheep. Cf. J. G. Campbell, 
op. cit., 263; Carmichael, Celtica 2 (1954) 277. 

“The Hollow of the Oars”. 

For this phrase compare note 3. 

“The Battle of the Drowning”. 


an 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


A. NOTES ON SCOTTISH PLACE-NAMES 


9. Dryfesdale 


Whereas there are numerous compound stream-names of 
English origin in Scotland, i.e. names made up of two or more 
different words, the class of names whose characteristic is the 
formation: stem-t-suffix, seems to be extremely small. On the 
whole, it looks as if the period of formation by suffixing must 
have been nearly over when the Anglo-Saxons reached and 
settled in Scotland (cf. Nicolaisen 1956:93). This situation is 
not unexpected and fits into the general pattern of morpho- 
logical development from the simple stem via the suffixed 
formation to the compound name (Nicolaisen 1957:239). 

Small as this section may be, it is of considerable interest 
to us as it provides evidence in Scotland of a name-type which 
even in England is considered to be “very primitive, and the 
names belonging to it . . . no doubt very ancient” (Ekwall 
1928:XLVIII). This, of course, only applies to names of 
Germanic, and in particular Anglo-Saxon, origin; amongst 
non-Germanic river-names, on the other hand, this type is 
fairly common. Here too, however, it belongs to an earlier 
period of hydronymic formation and, as a class, forms a 
comparatively small section in Scottish river-nomenclature. 
Only 8 per cent of all Scottish river-names marked on the 
Ordnance Survey maps (1 inch:1 mile) belong to this 
morphological group, with the following sub-division: Gaelic 
names 5'3 per cent, p-Celtic names 1-8 per cent, pre-Celtic, 
but Indo-European names o-8 per cent. (For further details 
see Nicolaisen 1958). 

Our little Anglo-Saxon group of this type of name forms 
only a fraction of the remaining o-1 per cent and apparently 
consists of two names. The first is the river-name Liddel Water 
ROX which, as the water-course of this name forms the border 
between Scotland and England before joining the River Esk, 
has been very satisfactorily discussed as an English river-name 
by Ekwall (1928:254; I951:283). He derives it from Anglo- 
Saxon Hl7de “the loud one” t-del “a valley”. This means that 
the name of the valley has now become the name of the 
river, the original name of which is represented by the first 
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element ZLid- in Liddell. Lid- is identical with several names of 

' water-courses in England which appear either as Lyd or Lyde, 
on modern maps (cf. Ekwall 1g928:272-3). Because of its 
frequent occurrence, Ekwall (1951:293) thinks that it is very 
likely that “OE, hlyde was a common noun for “torrent”?”. In 
that case, Liddel <*Hlyde-del means either “the valley of the 
river Hlyde” or “torrent valley” (cf. Williamson 1942:109). 

This is by no means the only case in which the name of a 
valley, containing the name of the water-course that flows 
through it, as its first element, has replaced the original river- 
name. England offers various parallels of which we only cite 
a few compounded with the same element del as our name: 
TDoverdale (now a place-name in Worcestershire), < Celtic 
river-name *Dubra-4-del; Edale (Derbyshire)—Noe, <Anglo- 
Saxon éa “water, river” -t-del; Grindle Brook (Devonshire) — 
Clyst (on Grendel 963 Cartularium saxonicum), <Anglo- 
Saxon grene “green” tdel; and others. 

While the original name of Liddel Water is based on an 
adjectival noun (either after passing through the stage of a 
common noun or not), the second and principal name under 
discussion is of different formation. Dryfe Water is the modern 
name of a tributary of the River Annan in Dumfriesshire. 
From it are derived the valley- and parish-name Dryfesdale, 
and the place-names Dryfehead, Dryfeholm and Dryfe Lodge, all 
in its vicinity. Older forms are best preserved in records of the 
name of the valley and parish, Dryfesdale, which appears as 
Driuesdale in 1124 (Registrum Episcopatus Glasguensis) and 
1189 (Bain's Calendar), and as Drivisdale in 1249 (ibid.) and 
1452 (Duke of Buccleuch MSS.) ; in 1361 it is Dryvesdal (Queens- 
berry Papers). These forms and further documentation have 
been collected by Johnson-Ferguson (1935:23) and Williamson 
(1942:298). For a place or district near the present Dryfe Lodge, 
Dry»f is mentioned in 1572 (Duke of Buccleuch MSS.), and 
the lands of Over Driff occur in 1372 in the MSS. of J. J. Hope 
Johnstone). Dryfehead is Driuesheuyd in 1300 (Registrum de 
Morton). 

Of the interpretations attempted, two seem to recognise 
the etymological basis of the name, whereas the third is much 
less probable. We shall deal with the last first: Miss Williamson 
in her otherwise excellent Ph.D. thesis derives the parish name 
from an Old Norse Drifsdalr, based on a personal name Drifr, 
which would give it the meaning of “Drifr's valley”, or some- 
thing similar. She takes the river-name to be a back-formation 
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from the parish-name. Although such a personal name is 
recorded (Lind 1g905-15:203) and although back-formations 
are quite frequent in Southern England (see Ekwall 1928: 
XLI-XLVI and Nicolaisen 1955:1-8), there is no reason at all 
why the first element in the Scottish (!) name Dryfesdale should 
be a personal name. 

It is much more likely to be the name of the water-course 
which flows through the “dale”. The genitival ending -s 
preceding -dale should be no obstacle to such an assumption, 
as Southern Scotland provides other examples in which such an 
ending has been added secondarily to a river-name followed 
by -dale. In Clydesdale and Nithsdale the hydronymic elements 
are of Celtic origin, as is also the case with Redesdale (North- 
umberland) to which Miss Williamson refers in her discussion 
of Nithsdale (1942:298). Liddesdale belongs to the same category 
although the history of this name is slightly different; 
as we have seen, the river-name already contained Anglo- 
Saxon del “a valley” when Middle Scots daill was added to it 
in a tautological manner. The district-name is on record as 
Lidelesdale (p) in 1278-9 (Bain's Calendar) and Ledalisdale in ' 
1380 (Exchequer Rolls). The latter spelling, however, was 
probably already a scribal archaism at the time, for in 1380 
we also find Ledesdale (John of Gaunt's Register), followed by 
Liddesdaill in 1389 (Duke of Buccleuch MSS.), the basis of the 
present form Liddesdale (cf. Williamson 1942:109). This proves 
that at least the -/-, but more probably the whole of the 
former final syllable, had been dropped by that time. Clydes- 
dale, Nithsdale, Redesdale and Liddesdale are by no means 
the only examples, but they do show the pattern with which 
Dryfesdale, if compounded of a river-name and daill, would 
conform. For this reason, it seems to be preferable to derive 
the parish-name from a river-name rather than from the name 
of a person. It is quite possible, of course, that the first element 
was later identified with a Norse personal name in a folk- 
etymological manner, to give meaning to a word that was no 
longer understood. 

The etymology of this river-name was hinted at by both 
Johnston and Mackenzie. The former first (18g2:92) stated 
that it is probably from “O.E. drifan, Dan. drive, to drive” and 
later (1903:107; I934:161) suggested a basis “N. drifa, “to 
drive, like spray”, or drifa, “snow, sleet'.” The latter thinks 
that “ON. drifa, to rush, to drive, seems applicable” 
(Mackenzie I1I931:111). 
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We prefer the Anglo-Saxon form of the verb and connect 
' our river-name with Old English drifan “to drive, to move 
with force or speed, to rush”. From the morphological point 
of view, Dryfe can be explained as an agent noun of this verb, 
formed by suflixing Old English -e to the verbal root. A 
Germanic ending -an was originally used in the formation of 
masculine agent nouns, usually in connection with the reduction 
grade of the root vowel and under the influence of Verner's 
Law, but in younger formations often without these, cf. Gothic 
nuta “fisherman” from niutan, Old Norse fari “traveller” from 
fara, Old High German boto “messenger” from biotan. Anglo- 
Saxon examples are wiga m. “fighter, warrior” from wigan, 
and scéada m. “criminal, enemy; damage” from scieddan (for a 
fuller account see Kluge 1926:9). 

It is furthermore a well-known feature of Germanic word- 
formation that feminine formations in -dn take their place 
beside strong and weak masculine nouns as, for instance, 
Gothic frouwa beside frauja, Old High German hèrra-hèrro, and 
Old English wicce “witch” beside wicca (Kluge 1g26:20-1). 
This juxtaposition of masculine forms in -an and feminine ones 
in -òn is also to be found in the category of agent nouns from 
strong verbs, like Old Norse (poetic) fara f. beside fari m., and 
Old English wand(e)-weorpe f. “mole” from weorpan “to throw”. 

This is where our Dryfe <*Drife f. comes in, together with 
several English river-names discussed by Ekwall: *Leek (now 
place-name in Staffordshire, and others) <O.E. *Lece f., from 
*lecan, “the slow flowing one; the leaker”; TMidwin (now 
Ouse in Sussex) <O.E. *Midde-Winde f., from windan, “the 
middle winding one; the (middle) winder”; ?Ouse [Burn] 
(Northumberlnd) <*Geose f., *geosan, “the gushing one; the 
gusher”: Rend [brook] (Gloucestershire) <*Hrinde or *Hrinda, 
from Ahrindan, “the thrusting one, the thruster”; Salwarpe 
(Worcestershire) < *Salu-Wearpe f., from weorpan, “the throwing 
one, the thrower”; Sheaf (Derbysh.-Yorksh.) <*Sceade (Scheth 
14th cent.), from *sceadan, “the dividing one, the divider”; 
Smite (several) <*Smite, from smitan, “the gliding one, the 
glider?; Sway (now place-name in Hampshire) <*Swega or 
*Swege, “the swaying one, the swayer” (Ekwall 1928:246-7, 
291, 318, 339, 350, 360-1, 373-4, 385-6, in this order; Nicolaisen 
1955:64-6). ; 

On this evidence of the general pattern of English hydro- 
nymy, it would seem that the original meaning of our Scottish 
* Drife, from drifan, was something like “the rushing one, the 
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one that flows with force and speed; the fast flower”. This 
semantic aspect of the name is well borne out by the peculiar 
characteristics of the stream. As one writer puts it: “In fair 
weather small and singularly limpid, it [the Dryfe] swells after 
heavy rain into rapid and roaring freshet, and occasionally, 
over breadths of rich loamy soil, cuts out a new channel” 
(Groome 1883:377b). 

We have therefore no hesitation in assuming the first 
element of Dryfesdale to be a primary river-name Dryfe <Anglo- 
Saxon Drife f. “the rushing one”, a relic of the earliest stages 
of Anglo-Saxon settlement in southern Scotland. It takes its 
place beside Lid(del) <*Hlyde as the second instance of an 
uncompounded Scottish stream-name of English origin, differ- 
ing from it only in so far as it is of deverbative derivation, 
whereas the basis of *Hlyde is an adjective. 

The modern Scottish surname Drysdale is derived from the 
place-name Dryfesdale which occurs as Drisdaill in 1552-3 
(Calendar of Scottish Papers), thus indicating the local 
pronunciation of the name as we find it to-day. For early 
occurrences of the personal name and for further details see 


Black 1946:223-4. 


Io. The Type “Burn of—” in Scottish Hydronymy 


A special variant of Scottish stream-names containing the 
common Anglo-Scottish element burn is the type Burn of—, in 
which the defining element represented by the dash is in the 
majority of cases the name of a place, hill, valley or loch, or a 
primary river-name. Of the 261 names of water-courses of the 
burn of—category which are to be found on the Scottish one- 
inch Ordnance Survey maps, 165, or 63«2 per cent belong to 
this main group (cf. Nicolaisen 1957:234-5). By far the largest 
sub-section is formed by names containing the name of a 
human settlement, with 97 examples. Fifty-four names belong 
to what we (ibid.:223-4) listed as category C.(a), i.c. names 
describing the surrounding terrain through which the stream 
flows. Only 3 names—a mere 1-15 per cent—refer to character- 
istics of the water or the water-course themselves. This semantic 
distribution suggests that the group of names under discussion 
is a rather recent innovation in Scottish river-nomenclature. 
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: A few significant examples may illustrate this special name 

pattern. It must be borne in mind, however, that they were 
taken straight from the map and may therefore appear in a 
slightly petrified form which is no longer part of local and 
popular usage. The names will be arranged according to 
the classification outlined in Scottish Studies 1 (Nicolaisen 


1957:216-33). 


C. (a) Streams named after the terrain through which they 
flow. 

Burn of Achlais STL (Gael. achadh “a field”); Burn of Clashgour 
MoR (Gael, clais “furrow, narrow valley”); Burn of Coirebreac 
BNF (Gael. coire “corrie”); Burn of Drumcairn AnG (Gael. druim 
“ridge”); Burn of Frakkafield su (O.N. fjall “rough hill”); 
Burn of Loin ABD (Gael lòn “marsh, morass”.); Burn of Swartaback 
OoRK (O.N. bakki “hill, bank”): Burn of the Boitan su (O.N. 
bom bottom” >“yalley”). 


E. Water-courses containing the NAME OF NAMED OBJECTS 

(a) names of human settlements: 

Burn of Birse ABD; Burn of Deskford BNF; Burn of Edramucky 
PER; Burn of Geosetter su; Burn of Houstry ca1I; Burn of Laxobigging 
SH; Burn of Oldtown ANG; Burn of Sweenalay ORK. 

(b) hill-names 

Burn of Hamarifield su; Burn of Longshank ANG; Burn of 
Lunklet su; Burn of Melmannoch xcD; Burn of Monboys KkcD; Burn 
of Redshank ABD. 

(c) valley-names 

Burn of Crockadale su; Burn of Duglenny xcD; Burn of Glendui 
ABD; Burn of Heldale oRk; Burn of Laxdale su; Burn of Sevdale su. 

(d) loch-names 

Burn of Marrofield-Water, Burn of Ola's Loch, Burn of Petta- 
water, Burn of Sandwater (all su). 

(e) primary stream-names 

Burn of Allanstank ABD; Burn of Boyne BNF; Burn of Brand) 
ANG; Burn of Breitoe su; Burn of Brown INv/BNF; Burn of Cattie 
ABD; Burn of Garrol kcD; Burn of Turret AnG; Burn of Tynet 


MOR /BNF. 


Apart from their semantic significance, the examples cited, 
although not chosen with that purpose in mind, indicate a 
very special geographical distribution of this name-type. A 
closer analysis of this scatter is quite rewarding. The following 
is a full list of the number of names found in the various areas 
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and counties, as extracted from Table II of the writer's 
preliminary study of Scottish hydronymy (Nicolaisen 1956). 


Extreme North: Shetland 95, Orkney 20, Caithness 5 

North: Sutherland, Ross-shire, North Inverness-shire, 
Nairnsh. : None 

North-East: Moray 7, Banff 22, Aberdeen 28, Kincardine 
20, Angus 54 

Central: South Inverness-shire 2, Perth 3, Stirling 2, 
Clackmanann (1) 

East: Fife, Kinross: None 

West: West Inverness-shire, Argyllshire, Buteshire, Dun- 
bartonshire: None 

South (of Forth-Clyde line): None, except Ayrshire I, 
Wigtownshire I M 


This distribution reveals the two main strongholds of this 
type of name: the north-east on the one hand, and Orkney 
and Shetland on the other. Central Scotland has a few scattered 
names which belong to this category, and only two isolated 
strays occur in Ayr- and Wigtownshire, respectively, in an 
otherwise empty South of Scotland. The north, the east and 
the west are completely free from the Burn of— type, and it is 
of special importance to notice that there is a vast gap between 
the two main centres, so that any explanation based on 
geographical contact or proximity is out of the question. 

Although this may sound like stating the obvious, it is best 
to commence our interpretation of this situation by saying 
that the sequence Burn of— consists of two English words and 
represents an English genitival construction, used and under- 
stood both lexically and grammatically in modern Scottish 
English. Morphologically, the compound formation of these 
names also points to a late stratum of Scottish hydronymy, and 
we have already emphasised that the semantic aspect of this 
group of names—preponderance of “names from names” and 
of defining elements describing the surroundings of the named 
water-course—suggests that it is a fairly recent innovation 
(Detailed proof in support of this argument is to be found in 
Nicolaisen 1957:238-9). We may, then, initially define the 
type Burn of— as a fairly recent Anglo-Scottish creation. 

As a second step, examination of the negative evidence 
contained in the above summary of the geographical scatter 
of these names may be of value. Why is our name-type absent 
from the otherwise so thoroughly Scottish area south of the 
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Geographical distribution of Scottish stream-names of the type Burn of —. The 
two main clusters in Shetland and in Angus, Kincardine, and Aberdeen- 
shire are representative of more names than can be shown on a map of this 
scale. It is interesting to see how few names there are in the uplands of 
Aberdeenshire between the Dee and the Ythan, particularly in the Don- 
valley. Can this be due to a different (later?) period of linguistic Scotticisation 


in this area? 
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Forth-Clyde line, especially from its southern, south-eastern 
and eastern parts? The answer seems to be that, although burn 
is a most prolific hydronymic element in this area in names 
with the normal Germanic word-order in which it is preceded 
by the qualifying element, Burn of— names do not occur 
because they are later than the period in which the main body 
of Scottish names of Germanic origin was created in this part 
of Scotland, and because there has never been any name pattern 
belonging to some other model language of sufficiently dense 
distribution, as to suggest and stimulate imitation by, and 
borrowing into, Scots. Both the time-factor and the absence 
of a suitable substratum have apparently contributed towards 
this lack of the type under discussion, from southern Scotland. 

As far as Fife and Kinross are concerned— and, in a way, 
Clackmannan whose only example Burn of Sorrow shows only 
superficial morphological connection with our type, but is 
otherwise semantically quite distinct—similar circumstances 
appear to account for the blanks in our distribution map. It 
seems that names of the type Burn of— are not coined in the 


river-nomenclature of Anglo-Scottish origin unless there is a 


given pattern of different linguistic provenance suggesting 
imitation; such a pattern must have been absent or not 
suggestive enough when Scots reached these three counties, or 
it may just be that the linguistic contact between substratum 
and superstratum was not close enough to make either trans- 
lation or adaptation of earlier name models possible. 

The absence of our names from the counties along the 
Scottish west coast from Sutherland to Bute, and their relative 
scarcity in central Scotland must be explained differently. 
These are the parts which are either still Gaelic speaking or in 
which Gaelic was spoken comparatively recently. Here Gaelic 
was not superseded by Scots but by English, and the Burn of— 
type has never reached them. How strange this kind of name 
looks, even in Perthshire, is demonstrated by one of the three 
examples from that county, the Burn of Edramucky. It flows into 
Loch Tay from the north near Edramucky (parish of Kenmore), 
flanked in the west by Allt a' Mhoirneas and in the east by Allt 
a Tuim Bhric, both tributaries of the same loch. 

This means that names belonging to our category are 
excluded from or are almost completely lacking in (a) areas 
which have been Anglo-Scottish ever since the Anglo-Saxons 
arrived in Scotland, (b) districts which were anglicised at a 
very early stage, (c) the Gaidhealtachd proper, in the modern 
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as well as in the historical sense, which has never been reached 
'by Lowland Scots. 

With this evidence in mind, we turn to those areas in which 
Our names occur in great number, e.g. North-East Scotland 
on the one hand, and Orkney and Shetland, together with 
parts of Caithness, on the other. We examine the north- 
eastern group of names first. There are 131 of them altogether, 
forming roughly one half of the names of this type mentioned 
on the one-inch Ordnance Survey maps. In the great majority 
of cases the defining element is of Gaelic origin, and it is in the 
underlying Gaelic stratum that we shall have to look for the 
model. The most common type of Gaelic stream-name is the 
one in which a/lt “burn” is followed by a common noun or a 
proper name in the genitive preceded by the definite article. 
There are literally hundreds of examples to choose from, of 
which we only mention Allt a' Chaoruinn ros “burn of the 
rowantree”, Allt an Lochain Duibh Inv “burn of the little black 
loch” (it flows out of Loch Dubh), Allt an t-Sneachda ABD “burn 
of the snow”. Allt an t-Sniomh LEwis “burn of the twist”, Allt 
na h-Innse Buidhe ArRG “burn of the yellow haugh”, Allt na Muic 
suT “burn of the pig”. In the same category we find names in 
which the defining element is qualified by another noun which 
results in the dropping of the definite article before the first 
noun, according to Gaelic grammatical rules, like Allt Bad nan 
Clach sut “burn of the clump of the trees”, Allt Creag a' Chait 
NAI “burn of the craig of the cat”, Allt Uamha na Muice ARG 
“burn of the cave of the pig”. 

The development from this original Gaelic pattern to our 
modern Scottish name-type happens almost in front of our 
eyes: 


First stage: Gaelic Allt an t-Sluic Leith “burn of the grey 
hollow”. 


Second stage: (a) Burn of Slock Lee—where Burn of translates 
Gaelic Allt (an) and the Gaelic defining element is 
anglicised (in the nominative!). (b) The whole name 
is translated: Burn of Blackpots and Burn of Oldtown 
(both in Angus) are strongly suggestive of being full 
translations of Gaelic * Allt na(n) Linneacha(n) Dubh(a) 
and *Allt an t-Sean(a)-bhaile. They may, however, 
belong to stage four. 


Third stage: Burn of, followed by any—usually anglicised 
—Gaelic element, if it has been part of an original 
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stream-name in allt or not, as for instance, Burn of 
Knock kcD, Burn of Corrhatnich MOR, Burn of Badenhilt 
ABD. 


Fourth stage: Burn of, followed by any defining element, 
regardless of its linguistic origin, cf. Burn of Berryhill 
ANG, Burn of Cauldcots kKcD, Burn of Davidston ABD. . 


This is, of course, not the only way in which Gaelic names 
of the Allt an-type are adapted when burn infiltrates into Gaelic 
river-nomenclature. In names like Ishag Burn PER, Lochbroom 
Burn PER, Strath Burn cAI, Strone Burn PER, the defining elements 
precede burn in their anglicised forms, and the definite article 
has been dropped. This word-order is extremely common 
amongst hybrid names of this kind. 

The Gaelic name-type does, however, reveal quite clearly 
the source of the category of name under review. The north- 
eastern names of the Burn of— class did not come into being 
by spontaneous genesis, but as the result of a bilingual contact 
situation between outgoing Gaelic and incoming Lowland 
Scots. In this respect, the burn—allt relationship does not stand < 
alone, and names like Braes of—, Bridge of—, Mains of—, 
Milton of—, and particularly Water of— (Gaelic Abhainn an—), 
are probably to be explained in a similar way. A detailed 
study of the meaning and linguistic origin of the defining 
elements in names involving the usage of the preposition of, and 
of the geographical distribution of these names, is still a task for 
the future. 

Concerning a terminus post quem, place-names of Anglo- 
Saxon origin first begin to appear in charters related to the 
North East round about 1220, and it can be assumed that the 
north-eastern Burn of— names are later than the thirteenth 
century; how much later can only be shown by more detailed 
research into every single name and by compiling a complete 
list of early occurrences of this type of name in old documents. 

The situation in Orkney and Shetland, although similar in 
some respects, differs in many ways from that in the North 
East. There is, first of all, the time factor. According to what 
we know about the settlement of these parts from the Scottish 
Lowlands—Fife and Kinross in particular—, Burn of— names 
cannot be earlier than the end of the fifteenth or the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. This would put the beginning of the 
occurrence of these names a few hundred years later than that 
of their north-eastern counterparts, although it is more than 
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probable that stream-names of the Burn of— category were still 
'coined in the north-east when they were first introduced into 
Orkney and Shetland. 

The second point of difference is the absence of a Gaelic 
name-type which might have served as a model. These two 
points, in addition to the geographical separation, demand the 
conclusion that there is no connection between the two areas 
in which our type of name occurs and that polygenesis is the 
only possible explanation. In both cases possibilities for such 
a name formation were inherent in the language, only the 
stimulus which realised these possibilities in actual place- 
nomenclature, was different in each case. Whereas it is 
comparatively easy, however, to point to the kind of Gaelic 
construction which underlies the north-eastern group of names, 
nothing equally as tangible suggests itself, as far as Orkney 
and Shetland are concerned. 

The evidence, as we find it on the one-inch maps, is that 
95 Shetland stream-names, out of a total of 135, are of the 
burn of— variety (the others being 39 burn- and 1 water-name) 
and that in Orkney 20 out of 26 names of water-courses belong 
to this category (5 of the others ending in burn and one in pow). 
Five names of the same formation come from the county of 
Caithness, in all of which the defining element following the 
preposition of is a place-name. 

Confirmation of the fact that these names are used in 
everyday speech is given by Marwick (1947) for Orkney and 
by Jakobsen (1936) for Shetland. On the island of Rousay 
Marwick mentions, amongst others, The Burn of Turbitail, 
which in its lower course is known as The Burn of Gue and The 
Burn of Vacquoy (Marwick 1947:92). It is not unknown for a 
stream-name to have different names for the various parts of 
its course, but Marwick does not state whether there is any 
name in use which applies to the whole length of the water- 
course, from its source to its mouth. Note, too, the use of the 
definite article. The Burn of Oldman in the same island was 
formerly known as The Burn of Peeno. As Oldman, the name of a 
small hill croft on the south bank of the burn, was transferred 
from the West-side “over a century ago” (Marwick 1947:82), 
the modern stream-name cannot be much older than a hundred 
years, probably less. j 

For Shetland, Jakobsen quotes evidence of a similar use of 
the definite article. From Fetlar he mentions de burn o' Winja 
depla and from Yell de burn o' Winjara (1936:117). There are 
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de burn o' Hogro in Conningsburgh (ibid.:223), de burn o' Kjada 
(or Kjada-burn) in South Yell (ibid.:226), de burn o' Krogri in 
Weisdale (ibid.:227), de burn o' Mogetu in Sandness (ibid.:231), 
de burn o' Rimen(a)-marta in North Yell (ibid.:233), de burn o' 
Laksobiggin in Delting (ibid.:234), and de burn o' Rù and de burn 
o' Arisdale in Yell (ibid.:234 and 238). 

In some cases burn may have translated and replaced a 
Norn -o, -wo<Old Norse a “a stream” (cf. Jakobsen 1936:6), 
but in other instances no such substitution of a Norn term by 
Lowland Scottish burn seems to have taken place. The con- 
struction: definite article--generic element--preposition o'-t- 
defining term, does not exclusively apply to stream-names. 
Other geographical features bear names like de Hill o' de 
Waters (Yell) which according to Jakobsen (1936:5) probably 
represents an older *Vatnahul or *Vatnabrekk, or de Loch o' Cliff 
in Unst (ibid.:221). Hill o' Dale (Delting) may be for an older 
*dals-fell (ibid.:6); other Norse-Scottish hybrids are de rigs o' 
Lodda (Whalsay), as well as de Falds o' Fjél and de Falds o' Ru 
in Unst (ibid.:7). Not uncommon are names in which both 


the generic and the defining elements are of Norse origin as, “ 


for instance, de Hjogs o' Taft in Delting, de Hjògins o' Velli in 
Fetlar (both Jakobsen 1936:8), de Brekk o' Klòoden, in Fetlar, de 
Bergens o' Lunna in Lunnasting (ibid.:9), de A7obb o' Swinin in 
the same parish (ibid.:221), de Kruk o' Haverswala in Quarf, 
South Shetland (ibid.:223) and de Muggi o' Windos in Yell (ibid. : 
2931). 

Although this list is by no means exhaustive, it becomes 
clear that the type (de) burn o'— is only part of a larger group 
of fairly modern names in which the same construction is 
used. Its origin lies perhaps in the translation of Norse genitival 
compounds, including semi-translations in which only the 
generic term is rendered in Lowlands Scots. From there it 
probably spread to other names in which only the grammatical 
construction was transferred into Scots, whereas the elements 
remained untranslated, and to new names utilising either Scots 
or Norse elements or both. 

To summarise the contents of this note, it can be stated 
that in both areas in which the type (the) Burn of— occurs in 
Scottish hydronymy, it has no independent genesis but came 
into being imitating a (Gaelic) word-order pattern in North- 
East Scotland and translating a (Norse) grammatical relation- 
ship in Orkney and Shetland. Tt is a good example of different 
linguistic substrata influencing the same incoming language. 
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Thus a new name-type is added to Scottish place-nomenclature, 
the direct result of language contact at different times and in 
different places. How different this new category is from the 
names discussed in the previous note; more than a thousand 
years lie between the Dryfe and The Burn of Oldman. 


COUNTY ABBREVIATIONS 


These abbreviations are the same as used by the Scottish 
Place-Name Survey and as listed more fully in Scottish Studies 1 


(1957) 240. 


ABD Aberdeenshire NAI —Nairnshire 

ANG Angus ORK Orkney 

ARG Argyllshire PER Perthshire 

BNF Banfkshire Ros — Ross-shire 

CAI Caithness. ROX Roxburghshire 

INv Inverness-shire SH Shetland 

KCD Kincardineshire STL Stirlingshire 

Mor Morayshire suT Sutherland 
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B. OTHER NOTES 
Book Review 


The Gude and Godlie Ballatis, selected and edited by Iain 
Ross. 70 pp. 5s. 


John Knox: Historie of the Reformation in Scotland. Selected 
and edited by Ralph S. Walker. 72 pp. 5s. Saltire Society 
Classics, 1940. Oliver and Boyd. 


The place of Scottish history and literature in the curri- 
culum of our schools is not altogether happy. For good reasons 
(guite apart from Scottish Education Department circulars) 
Scottish history is treated as a sub-department of British history 
and Scottish literature as a sub-department of English. A snippet 
or two of the Scottish Chaucerians perhaps, Burns and Scott 
certainly, figure: there is time for little more. 

Even the teacher who would like to improve on this in the 
genial weeks after the Leaving Certificate examinations has 
been hampered in the past by the dearth of suitable texts. To 
remedy this deficiency, and also to encourage the common 
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. reader who seeks guidance in territory which is hardly known 
to any but the specialist, the Saltire Society has published, and 
again reprinted, a series of little handbooks. They contain 
selections from standard authors, with short informative 
introductions, and where necessary glossaries. They are simply 
but attractively produced and, in the best Scottish tradition, 
they represent good value for a modest outlay. 

The two volumes noted here spring from the stormy tides 
of the Reformation. The Gude and Godlie Ballatis ran through 
edition after edition until its Lutheran flavour became 
distasteful to the strongly Calvinist Presbyterians and to the 
Episcopalians alike. This well-balanced selection illustrates 
the various kinds of material in the Ballatis, from the fine 
metrical version of the Credo through the Psalms of David to 
the songs “changit out of prophane ballatis in godlie sangis 
for auoydance of sin and harlatrie”. Although these texts may 
provoke curious speculation on the part of students of Revivalist 
hymnsor barrack-room ditties, one doubts whether the common 
reader will wish to go much beyond this selection, and indeed 
some dozen or so of the poems. 

Knox's Historte is another story. The passionate arguments, 
the fierce invective against theological or political enemies, 
and the whole-heartedness of the man's writing—whatever 
one may think of his doctrine—are bound to engage the 
attention. Knox was a master of the swiftly sketched scene. 
“The Gray Freirs gaiped, the Black Freirs blew, and the 
Preistis panted and fled, and happie was he that first gat the 
Hous.” Every reader who is led on from that, and similar, 
passages to Professor Dickinson's admirable edition for the 
scholar, has justified the production of the Saltire Society 
Classics. 

STEWART F. SANDERSON 
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An Instrument Used in Tuwisting Ropes 


The sketch shows an instrument for adjusting the tension 
in rope-making, used as follows. Lengths of binder twine were 
laid out in groups of two, three or four, according to the 
thickness of rope required, three groups, each of five or six 
small strands, being most commonly used. The end of each 
group of small strands was then passed through one of the holes 
of the tension adjuster, and the ends were bound together. 
One man fixed the whole bunch on to a thraa-hyeuk or thraa- 
crook (wimble), a second held the tension adjuster, 
and three others fixed their wimbles, one into the 
end of each group of small strands. Twisting then 
began, the three men at one side pulling fairly 
firmly against the single man at the other, the 
man with the tension adjuster standing between. 
The small strands in each group were thus twisted 
in one direction, and the three groups twisted 
together in the other. Meanwhile the man with the 
tension adjuster pressed it up against the twisting “ 
of the single man, moving slowly backwards from 
him as the rope lengthened, faster or slower ac- 
cording as the tension had to be slacker or firmer, 
till he was as near the three men at the other end 
as room would allow. The wimbles were removed, 
the tension adjuster drawn off, and the loose ends 
gh knotted to prevent unravelling. Two or three men 
idh are each end of the rope then pulled it strongly to 
erhaa—haa Make sure it would not kink when released, if 

INCHES the tension was rather firm. 

It will be seen that a two-strand rope required four men, 
a three-strand rope required five, and a four-strand rope 
required six. An arrangement is sometimes found whereby 
three wimbles fixed in a frame can be driven by one handle, 
so that one man can replace three. This apparatus is called a 
threeple (treble) thraa-hyeuk. 

The tension adjuster shown is 16? inches in overall length, 
32 inches in maximum width, ? inch in thickness, and the 
diameter of the holes is approximately $ inch. It is inscribed 
“J. Milne, Ardmiddle Mains”, and is now owned by Mr. J. 
Hunter, farmer at Brownhill, Pitglassie, Turriff, Aberdeenshire, 
who used it up to about 1945. 

Mr. Hunter also spoke of another form of the instrument, 
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PLATE H 


FiG. 1 (above) —Harrow from Balelone, North Uist. 


FiIcs. 2 and 3 (below)—Harrow from Drim-seidinish, North Uist. 


PLATE III 


Fics. 1 and 2—Harrow from Garbhac Cuartalain, North Uist. 


PLATE IV 
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in which the holes were replaced by notches, two at one side 


' and one at the other. 


Further information on similar devices elsewhere would be 
welcomed. 


ALEXANDER FENTON 


An old Scottish Yard and Ell measure 


An interesting eighteenth century standard measure of 
length (cf. Plate I), which has recently been presented to the 
national collections at the Royal Scottish Museum, shows two 
systems of measurement—the yard, with its divisions into feet 
and inches, and the ell, with its divisions into Scots feet and 
Scots inches. 

By the seventeenth article of the Act of Union, in 1707, 
the English weights and measures were made statutory through- 
out the United Kingdom. But the habits of the Scots were 
slow to accept such a radical change and it is not surprising 
that, except for direct exchange of goods between the two 
countries, the article did not take effect. The Scots, accustomed 
in regular payments and local trading to their own units, 
continued to measure their cloth in ells and their grain in 
bolls as their forefathers had done. Another century was to 
pass before the old measures lost ground and only in 1826 
were the “Imperial Standards” recognised and adopted 
throughout Scotland. 

The standard yard and ell measure is dated 1744 and so 
belongs to the time when accurate measurement in either of 
the two systems might be required. It takes the form of a 
burnished iron bar of rectangular section, 1 inch by ? inch, 
with a heavy swivel suspension ring at one end. Near the 
lower end (remote from the ring), engraved lines indicate the 
zero of scales marked along the faces of the bar and projections 
on either side, having their inner faces filed to flats corres- 
ponding with the zero markings, permit a measuring rod to be 
easily set with its end at the zero of the scales. At the upper 
end (near to the ring), there are two similar projections having 
flats arranged such that on one side a yard stick would just fit 
if its end were placed against the zero flat, and on the other 
such that the ell stick would likewise correctly fit in place. 

A double scale extends along the length of the bar. One 
shows divisions of the “English Yard”, every inch being 
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marked and the upper flat exactly opposite the 36th inch. 
The other, marked “Scots Ell”, is divided into Scots feet and 
Scots inches, showing the upper flat exactly opposite the 37th 
inch. The Scots inch, however, was slightly longer than its 
English equivalent, (being 1-oo16 imperial inches) so that the 
two scales are unrelated except at the zero mark. A curious 
feature is the division of the last inch in both scales into tenth- 
parts. 

Other two faces of the bar are engraved to show, on one 
side, half-, quarter-, eighth- and sixteenth-parts of a yard and, 
on the other, similar divisions of the ell. 

Across the lower projections the word DALKIETH is 
engraved and on the reverse side the initials “H.H. DG.” 
with the date “1744” are stamped, the D and G being inter- 
laced. This would suggest that the measure was associated 
with the town of Dalkeith in 1744 and that the responsible 
authority for guaranteeing accuracy in weights and measures 
was the Dean of Guild whose initials were H.H. 

The upper projections are engraved “yard” and “ell” 
respectively and below the ring there appears the impression 
of a stamp in the form of a castle, with portcullis gate, on a 
mound. Doubtless this also was an authoritative stamp but, 
as yet, its significance has not been traced. It may have been 
impressed by the maker, unknown, or it may relate to the 
town of Dalkeith, or, perhaps, a higher authority in Edinburgh. 

The instrument is carefully made and clearly the work of 
a good craftsman and its preservation in good condition is 
probably due to its having been kept in its original oak-fitted 
case, with long sliding lid. 

R. W. PLENDERLEITH 


Some North Uist Harrows 


In the course of a recent field trip to North Uist I observed 
several interesting types of harrow still in use, or only recently 
abandoned, which elsewhere in Scotland have long been 
obsolete. Whilst they do not conflict with my classification of 
Scottish harrow-types (Whitaker 1958), it is perhaps worth 
recording their survival in some detail, to supplement 
Beveridge's observation (I911:315-6) that wooden harrows 
survive in the remoter districts of North Uist. 

A triangular harrow (Plate II:2 and 3) with sides 2 feet 
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Io inches long and tines manufactured out of 8-inch smith- 


' made bolts was discovered at Drim-seidinish (Grid reference 


08/885634). It had been made by Donald Maclean (“Domhnall 
Ruadh”) towards the end of the war, to replace a rectangular 
harrow that had been purchased by a lady-collector. The 
wood used was larch, and it is probable that it formed part 
of an older implement. It was used up to about 1956, and was, 
of course, drawn manually. It is now extremely unusual to see 
a harrow of this type, even cast away as lumber. 

Two very much heavier harrows (Plate III:1 and 2), 
rectangular in shape, each being roughly 3 feet 3 inches by 
3 feet 6 inches, and joined at the corner were seen in a field at 
Garbhac Cuartalain (o8/815600). They were attached by a 
new piece of manilla rope to a swingle-tree, at either end of 
which were rope traces leading to a stout piece of webbing. 
From their appearance it seemed that the harrow was drawn 
manually, no hoof-marks being visible in the damp earth, but 
the weight of the combined harrows must have been consider- 
able. It was unfortunately not possible to make further 
enquiries on this occasion. 

A rectangular ash harrow (Plate II:1) measuring 3 feet 
6 inches by 3 feet 1o inches was observed at Balelone (o8/ 
724737). It had a piece of chain-attached to one corner by 
which it was drawn, almost certainly by a horse. The tines 
were rectangular in section and measured 9 inches long. A 
similar wooden harrow was also seen at Huna (o8/715723). 

There is an interesting rectangular harrow from North 
Uist preserved in the Highland Folk Museum at Kingussie ! 
(accession no. A 51), which was collected by Dr. I. F. Grant 
at Locheport—one wonders if it was the predecessor of the 
triangular harrow described above. This was drawn by a 
woman and measured 2 feet 4 inches by 2 feet 7 inches. Parts 
of 21 (out of an original 24) tines survive, three being circular- 
sectioned wooden ones, whilst 18 were of iron, oblong in 
section and forced into the original circular holes in the bulls. 
They varied in size from 12 to 71 inches, no two being quite 
alike, and it was stated that some were made from old horse- 
shoes. The shortage of iron for tines was a common theme of 
Gaelic folklore in the past (cf. Macdiarmid 1910:31-2). 


NOTE 


1 I am indebted to the Curator, Mr. George Davidson, for the description 


of this implement. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


Plate II: Fig. 1. Wooden harrow with 24 tines: Balelone, parish of 
North Uist (o8/724737). Photo: Ian Whitaker, June 
1958. 
Figs. 2 and 3. Triangular wooden harrow, originally with 20 
tines: Drim-seidinish, parish of North Uist (08/885634). 
Photo: Ian Whitaker, June 1958. 
Plate III: Figs. 1. and 2. Linked wooden harrows, with traces: Garbhac 
Cuartalain, parish of North Uist (o8/815600). Photo: 
W. F. H. Nicolaisen, June 1958. 


IAN WHITAKER 


Proposal for a Scottish Folk Song Society? 


Six years before the first meeting in the summer of 1898 to 
discuss the foundation of an English Folk Song Society, and 
nearly five years before the death of Professor F. J. Child in 
September 1896, a letter was sent to William Macmath?: 


II OSBORNE AVENUE 
NEWCASTLE ON TYNE 
8 Fany 1892 
DEAR SIR 
Will you kindly inform me whether you would be disposed to 
promote a Society such as is roughly sketched on the enclosed 
sheet. Your name has been given to me as a gentleman interested 
in such matters, and, it gave me very much pleasure to hear from 
you that I can add your name as a supporter. The following 
gentlemen are on the list who have agreed to support. 


Sheriff Boyle Hope of Edinburgh 
Sheriff Mackay of Edinburgh 
Sir I Crichton-Browne of London 


As soon as I can get a sufficient number of names I will consult 

them as to holding a meeting in Edinburgh to discuss the matter. 

The difficulty will be to get an energetic Secretary who has the 
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necessary literary and musical qualifications resident in Edinburgh. 


' If happily you can aid the Society proposed, it will give me much 


pleasure to have any suggestions with a list of the names of in- 
fluential gentlemen who take an interest in ballads, in folk song, 
or classical music. 

Kindly reply as soon as convenient, and return me the enclosed 


I am 
William McMath Esq 
16 St Andrew Square Yours very truly 
Adress as above: or 4. Dick ? 


North Eastern Bank 
Newcastle on Tyne. 


In his reply William Macmath wrote that he was fond of 
old Ballads, and was sometimes credited with knowing some- 
thing about them. Any knowledge he had, however, extended 
only to the words. He had no knowledge at all of Music, and 
this was a fatal objection to his putting himself forward as a 
prominent Promoter of the proposed Society. He could be 
counted upon for little beyond payment of the subscription. 

J. Dick answered at once (20th Jan.) that a want of the 
knowledge of music was in his opinion no drawback to giving 
active support. “Everyone of our old ballads were sung: and 
without a tune they are imperfect. It is almost certain that 
many of the tunes are lost, but a number are known and can 
be set to the ballads. In the past the drawback to printing music 
was its cost. In the present day it is set up by moveable type as 
cheap as the alphabet.” 

He followed this with another letter (5th Feb.). Sir George 
Grove of the Royal College of Music, Andrew Lang and J. A. 
Fuller Maitland of The Times had been secured as adherents, 
and Sir George Grove was trying to get the backing of the 
Right Honourable A. J. Balfour. He had noticed that the 
Earl of Balcarres had recently issued a sumptuous catalogue 
of his collection of Ballads and asked Macmath if he knew 
whether the Earl took any interest in the airs or melodies, or 
would appreciate an invitation to assist. His own duty would, 
he hoped, cease after a meeting had been called. To get the 
matter talked about Mr Inglis of the Board of Manufacturers 
would read a paper on “Auld Lang Syne” at the meeting of 
Antiquaries on the following Monday. Macmath was invited 
to attend, an invitation quite superfluous as Macmath was a 
mernber of the Antiquaries and had intended to be present. 
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Macmath sent two names to Dick (6th February). Those of 
Jas. Barclay Murdoch, Capelrig, Mearns, Glasgow,* and the 
Rev. William Findlay, The Manse, Saline, Dunfermline.* He 
gave Dick the name of I. P. Edmund of Wigan who could 
tell him about Lord Crawford and Balcarres. He concludes, 
“The thing that would be best for the prospects of the proposed 
society would be your settling in Edinburgh and taking charge 
of it in person! One man, in the right place, can carry a Society 
on his back,” a proposal which Dick found entirely out of the 
question. 

However, he sent Macmath a copy of the following letter: 


copy 4 CARLTON GARDENS S.W. 
Private 6 Feby 1892 


DEAR SIR 


I am in hearty sympathy with your object and if you succeed 
in forming a society likely effectively to carry it out I should be 
glad to join. Perhaps you will communicate with me again when 
matters are further advanced 

Yours respectfully 
J. Dick esq Arthur James Balfour 


On 21st September, 1892, Dick wrote Macmath to say he 
would like to call on him in Edinburgh. Macmath was free 
between 1o and 1 on 23rd September, but on the 26th Dick 
wrote regretting that he had been recalled on business and 
could not wait in Edinburgh. He added that Mr. William Bain 
of the Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh, had the matter of the 
proposed Society in hand. On the 29th, Macmath answered 
saying he was glad that Mr. Bain had the Society in hand. 

That is the end of Macmath's correspondence with Dick. 
The story may have been continued elsewhere. 


NOTES 


1 The original correspondence is in Broughton House, Kirkcudbright. 
The Trustees and Mrs. M. G. Brown (County Librarian) have been 
very co-operative on every occasion. 

* 1844-1922. F. J. Child's principal Scottish collaborator in The English 
and Scottish Popular Ballads. Child does not seem to have noticed that 
William Macmath by his thorough scholarship through many years, 
and his relentless pursuit of Scottish Ballad MSS, had enlarged his 
material so considerably that the complete work should have been 
called Scottish and English Popular Ballads. 
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* James C. Dick, editor of The Songs of Robert Burns, now first printed with 
the melodies for which they were written. A study in tone-poetry (London 
1903), and of Notes on Scottish Song by Robert Burns written in an inter- 
leaved copy of The Scots Musical Museum (1908), two of the most valuable 
and least-known works about Robert Burns's songs. The rarity of the 
first of these volumes has never been satisfactorily explained. 

* Murdoch helped Child with the Motherwell MS. See Advertisement to 
Part IV of The English and Scottish Popular Ballads. 

* Findlay lent his own MS. to Macmath to copy the ballads in it. These 
were printed by Child in his collection. 


WILLIAM MONTGOMERIE 


VIth International Congress of Onomastic Sciences, 1958 


The VIth International Congress of Onomastic Sciences 
was held in Munich from 24th to 28th August, 1958, under 
the patronage of the President of the Federal German Republic, 
Professor Theodor Heuss, and of the Prime Minister of Bavaria, 
Dr. Hanns Seidel. The Congress was attended by about 400 
scholars from thirty different countries, the Scottish Place- 
Name Survey being represented by the writer. 

Apart from five plenary sessions, the main business of the 
Congress was conducted through the medium of separate 
meetings of the various sections of the Congress. A total of 
almost I1I50 papers was read to these sections, ranging from 
questions of methodology and systematics and problems of 
hydronymic research to results of investigations in the fields 
of Germanic, German, Romance, Slavonic, Greek, Indo- 
European, Pre-Indo-European —and —«Non-Indo-European 
onomastics. A further section dealt with the international 
standardization of geographical names. Both place- and 
personal-names were discussed in most of the sections, although 
there was some emphasis on the former. 

The writer had been invited to read a paper to Section II 
(River-names) for which he chose the subject of “The Historical 
Stratification of Scottish Hydronymy”. This lecture was, on 
the whole, a survey of the various linguistic strata in Scottish 
river-nomenclature with significant examples, stating their 
relative chronology, their geographical distribution and their 
links with the original homes of the people who created them. 
Another lecture with some bearing on Scottish toponymical 
studies was delivered by Professor AIf Sommerfelt of Oslo, on 
“Norwegian Place-Names in the Celtic Districts of Great 
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Britain and Ireland”. Both papers will be published in the 
Transactions of the Congress. 
The VIIth International Congress of Onomastic Sciences 
will be held in Florence in 1961. 
w. F. H. NICOLAISEN 


Photographs of Traditional Scottish Life 


Interest continues to grow in the School's collection of 
photographs of traditional Scottish life mentioned in the last 
issue of Scottish Studies (pp. 211-12). Many more are still 
needed. 

Among the more recent accessions to the collection is a 
fine group of photographs of Skye and St Kilda taken by the 
late Rev. Canon R. C. Macleod of Macleod, given by 
Miss Susan Martin. Plate IV shows a group of St Kildans, 
with Macleod's factor, packing bales of homespun cloth for 
transport to the market. “The photograph was taken about 
1900 near the store at the landing place east of the island “ 
church, and part of the village dyke can be seen in the back- 
ground. Rent was paid in kind by the St Kildans until the 
evacuation of the island in 1930, the most valuable export 
being tweed woven by the men of the island. The amount 
sold to the factor, who had a virtual trading monopoly with 
the islanders, varied in value from £52 to £446 between the 
years 1881 and igo. 

IAN WHITAKER 


Scottish Proverbs: Additional Note 


A considerable group of proverbs has been found in the 
extensive manuscript collection which the late Mr. James E. 
Crombie of Dyce, Aberdeenshire, left to the Folklore Society. 
The whole collection is being indexed in the School of Scottish 


Studies at the present time. It includes valuable folklore 


material of all kinds (riddles, weatherlore, rhymes, children's 
games, etc.), principally gathered by the Reverend Walter 


Gregor in the North-East of Scotland about the turn of th 
century. 
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